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Notes. 
JUDGE JEFFERYS, 

The seizure of George Jefferys, Baron Wem, 
commonly called Judge Jefferys, is full of interest. 
Doubly so, indeed, because he indirectly brought 
it upon himself by the violence he had once shown 
toa scrivener of Wapping (a, iii. 63), who was 
before him to apply for relief against “a bum- 
mery bond,” as it was styled. 


mer,” which meant that he sometimes went to 
church and sometimes to a conventicle. The 
Chancellor fired up at the word “trimmer.” “A 
trimmer,” said the judge. “I have heard much of 
that monster, but never saw one. Come forth, 
Mr. Trimmer! Turn you round, and let us see 
your shape”; and he talked at him so long that the 
poor man was ready to drop into the floor. When 
heleft the Court his friends inquired how he came 
off “Came off,” said he. “1 am escaped from 
the terrors of that man’s face, which I would 
marcely undergo again to save my life; and I 


thall certainly have the frightful impression of it | 


ws long as I live.” 
His unscrupulous conduct led King James to 


feceive him with open arms, and he was shortly | 


Made Lord Chancellor (b, vi. 112). But James IL. 
Was soon to abdicate, and on the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange Jefferys bethought himself of 


The opposite coun- 
sel said he was a strange fellow, in fact ‘‘a trim- | 


retreating beyond sea (a, iii. 63). He got in dis- 
guise safely to Wapping, and put himself on 
board a collier nominally bound for Newcastle, 
but really designed for Hamburgh. A hue and 
| cry was set up by means of the mate (c), but the 
| justice applied to delayed issuing the warrant, 
|so they went to the Lords of the Council, and 
| with the warrant so obtained they searched the 
| ship, but he, net thinking himself safe on board, 
| had shifted to another vessel, and so escaped the 
search ; after that he lay hid at a little peddling 
ilehouse called ‘The Red Cow,” in Anchor and 
| Hope Alley, near King Edward’s Stairs. 
Here the authorities all diverge. One says he 
was lolling out of the window, in all the confidence 
of misplaced security; another that he was looking 
out of a window and seen by a former clerk; but 
the most authentic story relates that the scrivener 
who had been bullied as a trimmer sought a 
client in the cellar of ‘‘ The Red Cow” (a, iii. 63), 
where Jefferys, disguised in a seaman’s garb, was 
drinking a pot of ale. His eye caught the never- 
to-be-forgotten face, and the Chancellor, observing 
|the glance and hoping to escape observation, 
| feigned to cough, and turned to the wall, pot in 
hand. The scrivener went out and yvave notice as 
| to who was inside, and the mob rushed in so as to 
| put him in no little hazard of his life, Our Chan- 
cellor had been Recorder of London, had lived in 
Aldermanbury (), vi. 113), was well known in 
the City, and was now saved by the Lord Mayor 
(Thomas Pilkington), who appears to have been a 
friend of his. But such was the shock to his ner- 
vous system from this scene that poor Pilkington 
fell down in a swoon, and died not many hours 
after (a, iii. 63), The people cried ‘* Vengeance! 
Justice ! Justice!” but were persuaded to disperse 
quietly, and Jefferys was sent under guard to the 
Lords of the Council, who committed him to the 
Tower, where he died very shortly after, on 
April 18, 1689. Hume (f, viii. 290, ed. 1822) 
| relates that he died of the injuries received from 
the mob ; but, like much that he records for fact, 
this has no foundation. Hume does not even 
|}mention his committal to the Tower. Jefferys 
had long been subject to terrible fits of the gout, 
| brought on by excessive drinking, and it is pro- 
bable that the sudden reversal of his so sudden 
| prosperity led him to endeavour to drown care in 
| beavy potations, and thus hastened his untimely 
end at the early age of forty-one. He was buried 
privately in the Tower on the Sunday night follow- 
ing. 

The man was a strange being altogether. He 
entered the Middle Temple 1663, ¢.¢, when he 
was Only fifteen. He was so good a judge of 
music that at the great rivalry of the organ builders 
Father Smith and Renatus Harris, when their 
organs were set up one at the east and the other 
\>* the west end of the Temple Church, it was he 





| 
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who decided the matter in favour of Smith (d, 
ii. 363). The comment on this has been that “ he 
was a far better judge of music than men.” 

Four years and six months after his death, 
tradition asserts he was brought from the Tower 
to the family vault in St. Mary, Aldermanbury, in 
a tumultuary way. We have already seen that he 
was a resident in Aldermanbury; but though the 
apprentices might have been riotous upon the occa- 
sion, no doubt regular permission had been duly 
procured by the friends of the family. Malcolm 
adds (e, ii. 137): “ The sextoness informs me that 
she saw the coffin of this unpopular judge [1803] 
a few years past, in perfect preservation, covered 
with crimson velvet, and with gilt furniture.” 

This tradition of the parish has received curious 
confirmation, for in 1810 (), vi. 113) a workman 
employed to repair the church of St. Mary dis- 
covered his remains in a vault, with the name of 
the Chancellor Jefferys on a plate upon the lid of 
the coffin. Still, as the sextoness had personally 
seen it before 1803, the discovery of 1810 can 
only be called the rediscovery in a manner that 
made it more public. 

Mr. Henry Roscoe (c, 135) makes a strange 
remark in his life of the man; that “to affix to 
his polluted name an additional stigma, Xc., is an 
office grateful to humanity.” Let us leave Mr. 
Roscoe to extract for himself all the honey that 
can be distilled from a sentiment so poisonous, 
and rather let us introduce into the black shadows 
of this Rembrantesque character some of the high 
lights that may relieve it somewhat and draw it 
back, if possible, within the pale of humanity. 

Amongst other things it is said of him that 
his decisions from the bench were often very 
just. He could see the points of a case in- 
tellectually with perfect clearness so long as 
his passions were unexcited and the coarse 
violence of his will unstirred. His prejudices as 
to matters of Church and State appear to have 
been uncontrollable. His partisanship of the 
Crown, coupled as it was with his own personal 
interest, appears, when once aroused, to have ob- 
tained the imperial domination of his entire soul. 
It is quite possible that in those days of sternly 
fixed principles (whether of angry republicanism 
on the one hand or devout constitutional loyalty 
on the other, it matters not a whit which), a coarse- 
minded man of gross habit and tastes like Jefferys, 





having once thrown his fortunes and success in | 


life into either scale, would determine all questions 
brought before him by their immediate tendency 
to further the side of his adoption. He would settle 
it much as a sportsman settles the questions of 
hunting and shooting and fishing. You can have 
no sport without killing ; the game, so far as such 
&@ man can see, belongs to the landlord, and death 
is an inseparable part of the sport. You must 
not talk to him about cruelty; what is death 


| 
| 


to the animal is sport to him. When a dis. 
senter, a papist recusant, or a “ trimmer” was put 
up before Judge Jefferys’ eyes, justice, law, and 
equity disappeared from his mind—old Reynard 
must be run to death. It is not every man cap 
be so oblivious as this to all the nobler dictates of 
our nature ; but a master-passion, once he is ep. 
slaved by it, constantly blinds a man whose 
faculties may ‘otherwise be of an order naturally 
high. You see it in Richelieu and Napoleon; 
in lawyers and in sportsmen; and it is even 
discernible in authors who ride too long upon 
atheory. Adam Smith, for instance, the philo. 
sopher of commerce—if such a thing as commerce 
can have a philosophy at all—can study money 
as the — alent symbol of wealth until, i in his 
* Wealth of Nations,’ he starts a set of principles, 
darkly seen, that land him finally in oblivion of 
the commonwealth of nations and the sober happi- 
ness of man.* 

With Jefferys we must not forget that some 
impulses were good and strong, and that once they 
were uppermost in his mind he stood to them with 
a courage that better men often fall from. At 
considerable personal risk he strove to put down 
the iniquitous practices of Bristol, in which even 
the mayor and aldermen took part—that of send- 
ing petty culprits abroad as slaves for profit (¢, 
ii. 137); and when the king wished him to change 
his faith to Romanism (f, viii. 253)—much as he 
was interlinked with the fortunes of the Crown by 
interest, and great as was the hatred he had ex- 
cited by the brutal terrorism with which he had 
supported it, which left him actually with no 
defence but the king’s friendship—still could he 
not be induced to budge one inch to satisfy his 
Majesty in this particular, After such crimes 
committed a resolution such as this seems absurd; 
but it is not so—it forms part and parcel of that 
skin-enfolded bundle of inconsistent elements 
called man, regarded as logician or moralist. 

Jefferys isa man of strong nature, whose un- 
reasonableness is his strength, and whose strength 


* The prayer, or rather thanksgiving, of Hearne the 
antiquary is a curious parallel instance of the strength 
of the ruling passion in a literary man, Absorption in 
one line of thought seems to destroy the mental perapec- 
tive which gives to all external objects their relative size 
and due importance in the individual mind, This thanks- 
giving ran as follows: “ O most gracious and merciful 
Lord God, wonderful in Thy providence: I return all 
possible thanks to Thee, for the care Thou hast always 
taken of me. I continually meet with most signal in- 
stances of this Thy providence, and in one act yesterday, 
when I unexpectedly met with three old MSS., for which 
in a particular manner [ return my thanks.”’ This grati- 
tude to Provide nee f r a few morsels of frowsy 0 old scr Py 
which if not heaven to him, was at least Paradise, may 
furnish the most comical of commentaries upon the text 
that where your “ treasure is there will your heart be 
also.” It is quite as quaint as the Suffolk countryman’s 
prayer for “a piece of streaky bacon.” 
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== 
is his weakness. 
a courage less arrogant, he might have died, 
like the majority of men, undistinguished. The 
moral of our apologue is simply this, that distinc- 
tion acquired amongst our fellow creatures is mostly 
undesirable, as indicating the absence of a well- 
balanced character. Notoriety and fame put a 
man out of himself, whilst the secret of noble 
living is to be, as far as possible, self-centred. 
Nor is it strange to find that a human being s0 | 
placed as to exert his powers of will in a manner | 


Had he had more morality and | 





harmonic with nature, soon discovers, like a man 
swimming with the tide, that he is backed by the 
forces of the universe. C. A. Warp. 

a. Cunningham's ‘ Lives of Illustrious Englishmen,’ 
ed. 1837. 

b. Granger's ‘ Biog. Hist. Eng.,’ 6 vols.. 1824. 

c. Roscoe s ‘ Lives of Eminent British Lawyers.’ 

d. Noble's ‘Granger,’ 3 vols. 

¢. Malcolm's ‘ London Rediv.,’ 4 vols, 

f. Hume's ‘ Hist. England,’ 1822. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘Cympeuine,’ I. v. 18-23— 

Tachimo. Ay, and the approbation 

Of those that weep this lamentable divorce 

Under her colours, are wonderfully to extend him, 

Re it but to fortify her judgment, 

Which else an casy battery might lay flat 

For taking a beggar without less quality. 
I cannot reconcile myself to accepting the last line as 
consistent with the tenor of the speech, and carry- 
ing the only meaning which the speaker can pos- 
sibly intend to convey. Rather than consent to 
admit ‘* without less quality” as equivalent, by any 
aid or licence, to “ without more quality,” I would 
rest in the frequently adopted substitution of more 
for less. But a simpler change, which satisfies me 
better, is to cancel three letters and read— 


For taking a beggar * less quality— 


Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos’d, 

Should make desire vomit emptiness, 

Not so allur’d to feed.—I, vi. 44 
The simplest and sufficient emendation I consider 
to be to read :— 

Not so allure ’t to feed, 
It is inviting to suggest— 

Should make Desire vomit, and Emptiness 

Not so allure to feed. 
This change would rely upon an intended climax 
from ‘‘ Desire ” as usual appetite, to “ Emptiness ” 


|as ravenous starvation ; but Dr. Ingleby’s note 


“vomit emptiness,” &c. = “retch and bring up 
nothing : a very licentious form of speech,” I think 
justifies him in keeping that form in the text as 
not exceeding the limit of forcible expression 
which Shakespeare allows himself. Hanmer had 
the good emendation allure’t for “ allured,” but 
inserted unnecessarily, “ vomit een emptiness ”; 
desive is competent to tell in recitation as a tri- 
syllable. 
No madam ; for so long 

As he could make me with his eye or ear 

Distinguish him from others, he did keep 

The deck.—I. iv. 8. 
To “‘make me distinguish him from others by his 
ear” is ludicrous nonsense. Coleridge proposed the 
eye, Collier (followed by the ‘ Globe ’) this eye, and 
Dr. Ingleby mine eye, which I would admit to the 
text, and regret that he does not. It is quite im- 
possible to decide in this instance what was Shak- 
speare’s original word ; it is asa matter of taste that 
mine is preferred to ‘‘this eye or ear,” which 
suggests rather whimsically the idea of a one-eyed, 
one-eared witness, not quite certain which organ 
to trust. In such a case if the substituted word is 
not that which Shakespeare wrote, neither was 
that of the typographer, over which it has the ad- 
vantage of at least conserving the poet’s obvious 
meaning. It behoves critics to do justice boldly 
to themselves no less than frankly to others. Lay- 





with less quality, that is, “than Posthumus, out 
of courtly tenderness for his bride, is, absurdly 
enough, credited with.” 
typograpber or copyist is easily explained ; “ taking 
a beggar” is a phrase which too naturally su 


gests the privative without rather than the acquisa- | 


tive with not to be a dangerous trap. 


I find by the Cambridge collation that Grant | 


White hit the mark here before me ; but by sug- 
gesting still an alternative reading he failed to do 
justice to his own sagacity, and thus provides 
some excuse for the editors who leave his discovery 
buried among the notes. 

The text of ‘ Cymbeline’ being at present to the 
fore—thanks to Dr. Ingleby’s handsome edition 
I look up other memoranda, from which I select 
examples. The following text may be vindicated 
as it stands by whoever is content to refer the pat- 
ticiple allwred to either “ emptiness” or “ desire”; 
to myself it appears to be manifestly corrupt :— 


In this case the lapse of | 


| men do say, it must be whispered among us, that 

we are often too much frightened by the exagge- 

| rated importance which has only been assigned to 

|a corrupt text as a convenient pretext “how not 
t rivals’ emendations, 


W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


‘Cympeiine,’ V. iii. 45 23).—Fault 
| has, I think, been rightly found by Mr. Warkiss 
Lioyp with the more modern editors’ punctuation 
of this passage. That of the folio, too, is worse, 
though—being sparing of its !s—it has a , after 
wound, Buta reference to the Var. Ed. of 1821 
would have shown him that wound! can be re- 
tained, and that same sense be given to the pas- 
sage which he gives by taking away the !. It 
gives the two lines thus— 
| Heavens, how they wound ! 
Some, slain before ; some, dying ; eome, their friends, 


| That is, the commas after the somes show that there 


to” ado} 


(7 Ss. ii 
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are ellipses thus to be supplied: “Some [wound the morning she found the poor girl quite mad, 
the] slain before ; some [wound the] dying ; some | She had pulled the skeleton in pieces and was 


[wound] their friends.” 
newer non-punctuation of wound may be received 


While, therefore, this | playing with the bones after the manner of a 


| very young child. My friend believed the story, 


by readers of writings of this nineteenth century, 1 | and if I remember aright gave the name, place, 


would say that the many intelligent editors of 


and date for the incident. That such a shock 





Shakespeare are not open to the charge of having | to the mind might produce the effect I was told 
misplaced a ! between a verb and its accusative, | of does not seem to be utterly improbable, bat 
though the more modern ones have been content | one wants distinct evidence for it, especially ay 


to adopt an over-skimpy punctuation, which has | Shakespere seems to have known a 


misled their readers. For my own part, I prefer 
the 1521 punctuation; first, because it only substi- 
tutes a ! forthe , which stood for the pause after 
the exclamation ; secondly, because it gives the due 
emphasis to this clause of a markedly emphatic 
speech. As to the expression of the sense on the 
stage, this is yet another instance that Shakespeare 
wrote with the intent that his lines should be 
spoken, and not read. The Elizabethans were 
more given to gesture than their more decorous- 
seeming descendants. Posthumus bad a sword, 
and in all probability a drawn sword ; in his excited 
state gesture would be most natural to him, and 
the gesture of stabbing after each some, or even 
only after the first, would sufficiently and aptly 
explain his meaning. 


III. i, 52.—Quite allowing that the we do may 
be taken as a pleonasm, I would say that it is a 
horribly sounding one, and an unpleasant vul- 
garism. One can, I think, be safely challenged to 
find such a phrasing in any classic of that day, or 
even in any cultivated writer. Can Mr. Warkiss 
Luoyp read over his imitations of this would-be 
pleonasm without first, langhter, and then the 
feeling that it is unaccustomed and strange 
English? Dv. 8. Johnson’s change of the, toa. 
has, I take it, this effect,—it makes ‘‘ we do.” 
equivalent to “ we do [shake off the yoke]” (I. 50). 
This, it is clear, gives excellent sense ; but I must 
say that—perhaps from being more accustomed to 
it—I prefer Malone’s ‘‘ We do say.” 

3n. NicHoison. 

*Cympbe.ine,’ I. v. 22, 23 (7% §, ii. 23).— 

“ Which else an easy battery might lay flat, for taking 

a beggar without /ess quality.” 
For “less” read this. The question is as to the 
personal qualities or real merit of Posthumus, 
whereby, if he prove not really of this quality (of 
merit), then Imogen were to blame for accepting 
such a beggar, i. ¢., suitor. A. Hatt. 


‘Romeo ano Jvtiet,’ IV. iiii—About forty | 
years ago a horrible tale was told to me by a | 
lady, now dead. It was a long narrative as she 
told it; but reducing it to the narrowest com- 
pass it was thus. Some wild youths put a | 
skeleton into the bed of a fair young lady whom | 
they wished to alarm, The fright turned her | 
brain, and when her maid entered the room in | 


similar 
story. In ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ IV. iii. Juliet 
says :— 

O! if I wake, should I not be distraught, 

Environed with all these hideous fears! 

And madly play with my forefathers’ joints ! 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud! 
In tho first quarto the same idea occurs in different 
words :— 

What if I should be stifled in the tomb! 

Awake an hour before the appointed time : 

Ah, then I fear I shall be lunatic : 

And, playing with my dead forefathers’ bones, 

Dash out my frantic braine. 
I quote Knight’s ‘Shakespere,’ National Ed.,“ Tra- 
gedies,” vol. i. pp. 72, 73. ~ & DE. 


*Mercuant or Venice,’ IL. ix. 28-30. - 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather, on the outward wall, 

Even in the force and road of casualty. 

“Tn the force and road” does not appear to me 
to be quite satisfactory. There is no instance I 
can find of the expression “in the force” being 
used as it is here. I propose to read “in the 
| face.” It does not appear that this emendation has 
| been suggested by any commentator on Shake- 
speare. I should be glad to hear what some of 
your valued Shakespearean correspondents, such 
as Dr. Inctesy and Dr. Baixsury Nicuorsoy, 
think of it. F, A. Marsitau, 











THE FOLK-TALES OF THE LAPPS. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 
V. HACCIS-HDONE AND NJAVIS-DNE. 
(FROM ALTEN.) 

Haccis-iedne and Njavis-cedne were neighbours. 
They each had a child, Haccis-cedne a daughter 
and Niavis-edne a son. Oae day Haccis-«Jne 
said to Njavis-zedne, “ Come and let us go out and 
gather strawberries.” The one who first gets a 
bucketfal shall have the boy and the one who 
loses shall have the girl. Haccis-cedne was very 
anxious to get the boy, because she knew that he 
would become a hunter, and so could provide for 
her in her old age. Njavis-sedne of course hid no 
desire for this to happen; but in spite of that at 
last Haccis-sedne got her way. Each took a bucket 
and went to gather strawberries. But Haccis- 
wedne began to gather them where Njavis-«dne 
could not see her, She took some moss and 
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heather and put it into the bottom of the bucket and 
laid the berries which she gathered on that. 
Njavis-zedne was as busy plucking as she could be, 
but it was all of no use. Just then Haccis-wdne 
cried, “ Look here now, my bucket is full; the boy 
js mine and the girl is yours!” And so it was. 
Haccis-eedne took the boy and Nijavis-zdne the 
girl, and they went to their homes. When the boy 
grew up he became a very skilful hunter. He went 
out hunting the wild beasts, and shot many 
animals, and Haccis-zedne lived well and had no | 
desire unfulfilled. But Njavis-aedne and the girl 
had nothing of which to make soup except old 
shoe-soles and pieces of skin. She regretted every 
day that she had been so thoughtless as to 
allow herself to be persuaded to lay a wager 
with Haccis-«dne. One day Njavis-wdne and 
the girl made a fire as usual to cook their 
old pieces of skin and the shoe-soles. The 
same day the boy was out hunting the wild 
reindeer. Later on in the day he shot a reindeer 
and flayed it. He put the flesh into a pit all ex- 
cept a couple of fat pieces, which he took with him 
in his wallet. On the way down from the hill he 
saw smoke rising from a hillock. He wondered 
what it was, and went nearer to see. When he 
came nearer he looked down the hole* whence 
the smoke was arising, and saw that there was a 
pot hanging over the fire in an earth hut, and in 
the pot were only old pieces of skin. A young 
girl was standing and watching the pot, looking 
into it now and then, and then going away. Just 
as she turned away the boy let a couple of pieces 
of fat meat full into the pot. “ Mother, mother, 
come and see,” said the girl, “our pot grows fat.” 
‘Ab! you speak according to your knowledge,” said 
the old woman. “Old pieces of shoe scarcely make 
fat! No; thy mother has it much fatter than we.” 
The boy could distinctly hear what they said, and 
wondered what it could mean. He began to think 
that something was wrong, and that it was not his 
mother who had brought him up. And the more 
he heard the more certain he became that it was 
his own mother who lived here. Then he thought 
to himself that he would walk home and cut short 
the days of his old stepmother, as he saw that she 
must be an old witch. When he had done this he 
went to his own mother. Then he killed Haccis- 
edne’s daughter, and from that time they both 
lived in plenty. W. Henry Jones. 
Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
(To be continued.) 


SNEEZING. 
I copy the following from the Burghley Papers, 
Lansdown MS. 121, p. 146, temp. Elizabeth : 


* This ia a favourite way in the Lapp stories of 
learning what is going on in a hut, as will be seen in the 
later tales, 





A descripcon what sneesing is. 

Sneesing is a vapour ascending in to the head and so 
to the brayne, and when there is more and overmoche 
aboundaunce ascended to that place more then nature 
can disgest, then it is expulsed by the spirite’s vitall and 
so falleth downe throwe the nose and the mouthe, 


Howe to staye from snesing. 

1. When you feale that it wyll come rubb your eyes 
and it helpith. 

The head is scoured by snesing even as an house is 
cleansed from smoke by wynd. Yf that any man talk 
with another about any matter and snese twise or iiij 
tymes lett hym by and by arise yf he sett or if he stund 
lett bym move hymselfe and go straightway without any 
stays about his busyness for he sha!l prosper. 

2. Yf he snese more than iiij tymes lett hym staye for 
it is doubtfull howe he shall spede. 

3. Yf a man snese one or iij tymes lett hym proceade 
no further in any matter but lett all alone for hit wyll 
com to nought. 

4. If two men do sneze bothe at one Instant it is a 
good syne, and then lett them go about their purpose 
if that it be either by water or land, and they shall 
prosper, 

5. To sneze twise is a good syne, but to sneze once or 
iij times is an yll syne, If one come sodenly into an 
house and snese one tyme it isa good tokyn, 

6. One snese in the night season made by any of the 
housold betokenyth good luck to the house, but yf he 
make two sneses it signifiethe domage. 

7. Trewe it is that he who snesith takith pte of the 
significacion in this condition that he pte some pte with 
other. 

8. If that any man sneze twyse iij nightes together it 
is a tokyn that one of the house shall dye or els some 
greatt goodnes or badnes shal! happon in the house, 

9. Yf a man go to dwell in an house and snese one 
tyme lett hym dwell there, but if he snese twyse lett 
bym not tarry neither dwell therin, 

10. Yf a man lye awake in his bedd and snese one 
tyme it is a syne of some greatt sickness or hyndraunce. 

11. Yf a man sleape in his bedde and snese one 
tyme it betokenyth greatt troble, the deathe of some 
persone, or extreme hyndrance in the losse of substaunce. 

12. Yf a man lye in his bed and make a esnese one 
tyme it is a good syne bothe of heaithe and lucre, but if 
he sleape it is moche better. 

13. Yf a man snese twyse three nyghtes together it is 
a good syne for hym whatsoever he go a boutt. 

14. Yf a man travell by the waye and come into an 
Inne and snese twyse let hym departe ovt of the house 
and go to a nother or els he shall not prosper. 

15. Yf any man go forthe to seke worke and laye 
handes of it and then snese one tyme, lett hym departe, 
leaving his worke behind hym, and seke worke elswhere, 
and so shall do well, but if he snese twyse lett hym take 
his worke and go no further. 

16. Yf any man after he haue made a bargayne with 
another for any thing and then snese one tyme it sig- 
nifieth that his bargayne shall stand firme, butt if he 
snese 3 tymes the bargayne wy/l nott contynue 

17. Yf aman ryse betyme on a monday mornyng out 
of his bed and snese one tyme it is a tukyn that he shall 
posper and gayne all that wyeke or haue some other 
joye and comoditie. 

18. But if he snese twise it is cleane contrary. 

19. Yf a man lose an horse or anything els and in 
stopping out of his dore to seke it do snese one tyme it is 
a tokyn he shall haue it agayne, but if he snese twise he 
shall never haue it agayne, 

20. Yf a man ryse betyme on a Sonday and snese ii 
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tymes it is a good tokyn, but if he sneze one tyme it is 
an yll tokyn. 

20. Yf a man att the very begynning of dynner or 
supper be mynded to eate and snese twyse it is a good 
tokyn, but if he snese one tyme it is an ill syne. 

21, If a-man lye sicke in his bed and mystrust hym- 
selfe and snese one tyme it is a tokyn of deathe, 
but if he snese twyse he shall escape. 

22. A woman being very sicke if she snese one tyme it 
is a syne of helth, but if she snese twyse she shall dye. 

For other notes on sneezing see 1* §S, v. 364, 
500, 572, 599 ; viii. 366, 624; ix. 63,250; x. 421; 
5" §. ii. 4, 193, 353, 396, 429 ; viii. 108, 221, 
284, 376. J. MASKELL. 


Incorrect CuassiFicaTioN oF Booxs.—The 
subject of a book is not always correctly indicated 
by its title, to the discomfiture of the compilers 
of classed catalogues or the arrangers of classified 
libraries. Incompetent catalogue-makers have 
before now been led astray by verbal resemblances 
between words and names, as when a work on 
“asteriads ” (starfish) has been placed side by side 
with one on “‘ asteroids” in the astronomical sec- 
tion, and one on the “ biliary calculus” has stood 
with treatises on the “ differential” and ‘‘ integral 
calculus” in that of mathematics. 

But the want of correspondence between the 
matter of a book and its title lays another trap for 
the unwary cataloguer who satisfies himself with a 
glance at the title-page of his volume without glan- 
cing at its contents. We have all heard of Tooke’s 
‘Diversions of Purley’ being reckoned among works 
on “ popular games and pastimes ”; let me tell of a 
like amusing mistake coming under my own obser- 
vation. A little while since I was going over a 
magnificent country mansion, where the well-stored 
shelves of a newly-erected library had been ar- 
ranged by a London expert. Casting my eye 
carelessly over the department devoted to agri- 
culture and domestic economy, by the side of 
‘The Book of the Farm,’ ‘ Rotation of Crops,’ 
and the like, I noticed a newly bound little 
volume labelled ‘ Ploughing and Sowing.’ “ Could 
it,” I asked myself, “ be an old friend of mine; an 
admirable little book written by a Yorkshire par- 
son’s daughter, narrating her experience with the 
farm-lads of her father’s parish—the breaking 
up the fallow ground of their hearts, and the sowing 
good and wholesome truth?” It seemed impossible. 
But I took down the book and found it was so, 
and I left it standing in the incongruous company 
of those “ whose talk is of bullocks.” 

Though not made by cataloguists, let me men- 
tion a somewhat similar mistake caused by a mis- 
leading title. The brother of an old friend of mine, 
between thirty and forty years since, was going out 
to Australia as a sheep-farmer. Ruskin’s ‘ Notes 
on the Construction of Sheepfolds’ was just adver- 
tised, “ price one shilling.” So my friend said to 


his brother,“ You may as well build your sheepfolds | 





on aright principle as a wrong. Here isa shilling, 
Buy the pamphlet,and Ruskin will besure to put you 
on the right tack.” The ‘ Notes’ were accordingly 
bought, and the dismay of the young emigrant 
may be imagined on finding how little aid they 
were likely to give him in his future occupation, 
I do not know whether the ‘ Notes’ have ever 
found their way into catalogues of farming works, 
It would not be surprising if some day they should 
appear there. EpmunpD VENABLEs, 


Tue Sr. Aupyns iv Partiament.—Mr. Tre. 
gelles states, in his ‘Cornish Worthies,’ vol. ii, 
p. 283, that “from the days of Richard III. the 
St. Aubyns have frequently filled the post of High 
Sheriff of Cornwall, and have also served their 
country as Members of Parliament,” &c.; but so 
far as their first connexion with Parliament is 
concerned it must be, I think, of a more recent 
date. In fact, it would be difficult to say for cer- 
tain whether the St. Aubyn family was represented 
at all in the House from 1482 to 1523, as no re- 
turns of the eleven Parliaments called together 
during that period exist. The first St. Aubyn 
whom I find mentioned in the ‘ Return of Mem- 
bers of Parliament,’ 1213-1702, is Willielmus 
Santabyn, who sat for Helston borough in the Par- 
liament of Mary which was summoned to meet 
at Oxford, and, by fresh writs, at Westminster, 
April 2, 1554. The surname of this same person 
is spelt in three or four different ways in as many 
entries in the returns. One would think that this 
old Cornish family possessed a large number of 
valuable records of historic importance, well worth 
publishing. W. Roserts. 


Eritara. —In St. Michael’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, is the following modest but almost un- 
known inscription on a little brass tablet : 

ROBERTI LEEDS 
NEC ALTA NEC MAGNA SAPIENTIS 
PAR MONUMENTUM 
16380, 
H. S. Wittsmire. 


Ascension Day Surerstition.— 

“The whole of Lord Penrhyn’s slate quarrymen 
took a holiday on Ascension Day, because of the uni- 
versally prevalent superstition that a fatal accident 
will inevitably cut off those who work during that 
day. This strange superstition is common among the 
thousands of quarrymen engaged in North Wales,” 

L. L. K. 

Hull. 


Fo.k-Ruymes on Syow.—In the April num- 
ber of Mélusine the learned editor, M. H. Gaidoz, 
has collected a large number of riddles, proverbs, 
&c., regarding snow, from the Latin, German, Ser- 
vian, and other languages. As M. Gaidoz is a 
reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ I venture to invite his atten- 
tion to the following references: 1%. xi, 225, 274, 





313, 421, at the third of which he will find a ver 
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curious Greek version of the riddle “ White bird 

featherless,” from Kircher’s ‘(Edipus Aigyp- 

tiacus,’ vol. ii. p. 34. W. F. Pripveavx. 
Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addreseed to them direct, 


“Bror Devits.”—I want instances of this 
phrase before 1820, and especially before 1500. 
In 1787 Burns writes, “In my bitter hours of 
blue-devilism.” The “ blue-devils” of hypochon- 
dria seem of earlier date than those of delirium tre- 
mens. A correspondent tells me that early in this 
century there was a piece called ‘ Blue Devils’ on 
the stage, in which the actor Terry was supposed 
to be especially great in the soliloquy, “1 tried 
love : that made me uneasy and jealous ;—play : 
that made me passionate ;—wine : that made me 
drunk, and gave me the headache.” My corre- 
spondent asks whether this may have had any- 
thing to do with the drunkard’s “ blue devils,” the 
first example of which I have is from Cobbett, 
1822. J. A. H. Murray. 


Buive-Joun.—I want examples of this before 
1840. J. A. H. Murray. 

[See Gilpin’s ‘ Observations on the Lakes of Cumber- 
land,’ 1808, vol. ii. p. 213, and ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 8, xii, 406, 


606, 


Brac.—Where can I find any account of the 
card game of brag? What is its relation to 
poker? In Cross’s ‘Life of George Eliot,’ vol. i. 
p. 356, occurs (under date 1885), “ One night we 
attempted ‘ Brag’ or ‘ Pocher.’” Did the modern 
newspaper slang “to bluff” originate with brag 
or poker; or was there ever a game called bluff, 
as stated by Bartlett, Webster, &c.? In 1866 an 


American said “It is a very magnificent game of | 


bluff that we are playing ”; and in i882 the Satur- 
day Review said, ‘‘ Nor is a government always to 
be reproached because when it bluffs it fails. 
Sometimes a great country is entitled to take the 
benefit of its ancient policy of courage, and to see 
what effect it can produce by the mere terror of 
its name.” In more recent times the Safurday 
and evening yazettes have made quite a pet phrase 


of “ bluff.” : J. A. H. Murray. 


[An account of the game of brag is easily accessible 
in the * Handbook to Games,’ forming a volume of Bohn's 


“ Reference Library.” } 


Betty anp Mempers.—In the earliest Roman 
secessio populi, B.c. 491, the people were called 


back to the city from the Mons Sacer by such a 
story as was sure to be told by Abraham Lincoln 
A popular 


“on the mellowing of occasion.” 


that the members of the body once resolved to do 
nothing for the belly—the hands would not carry 
food to the lips, the mouth would not receive it, 
the teeth would not chew it. Thus all sank in 
ruin together, like capital and labour in inter- 
| necine war. This epilogue I find in Livy (ii. 32). 
Did it originate with Menenius? Is it found in 
other classics more ancient than Livy? Has it 
any analogon in non-classical folk-lore? How old 
is the Aisopic fable “ Belly and Feet,” Teubner, 
No. 197? Plutarch, writing more than a century 
after Livy, introduces the fable in his life of 
Coriolanus (§ 6). But do his words, eis oyjpa 
pvOov Stapvnpr vevopevov,* imply his belief that 
the fable was older than Menenius? or how 
should the phrase be translated? Plutarch and 
Livy couch the fable in words so unlike one 
another, that one would say they had learned it 
from different sources, Will some reader tell me 
in ‘N. & Q.’ what authorities they followed ? 
James D. Burver. 


Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Pearce.—Dr. Zachary Pearce, born 1690, was 
son of a distiller in Holborn. Was his father a 
successor to Marmaduke Laudale? He married a 
| Miss Adams, with whom he enjoyed fifty-two years 
of married life, daughter of another distiller in the 
neighbourhood. Is it known where Adams’s dis- 
tillery was ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 





‘Scots PrespyTERIAN ELoQueNCE DISPLAYED.’ 
—I have a copy of the well-known book called 
‘Scots Presbyterian Eloquence displayed.’ Ac- 
cording to Lord Macaulay, every country gentle- 
man had a copy of this book in the latter days of 
the seventeenth century. It is preceded by an 
address to the reader, signed “Jacob Curate.” 
Can you inform me how the initials should be 
filled up in the following extract?—‘‘To the 
R.H.P. & P. of the K. the most G. & very G.P. of 
the present P. of the C. in Scotland F.C.” Who 
was the author ? R. F. W. 





| Livery or Seisix.—As is well known, accord- 
| ing to the practice of feudal times, upon which our 
law of real property is founded, the usual mode of 
transferring the title to land was a deed of feoff- 
ment, or grant, accompanied by “ livery of seisin,” 
| i.e, delivery of legal possession. The latter was 
| usually a symbolical ceremony, consisting of the 
actual handing over by the grantor to the grantee 
of some part of the property to be conveyed, such 
as the key or hasp of a door, or a clod of soil. 
Amongst a collection of ancient feoffments in my 
possession is one dated 25 Edward III., being a 








* The versions of Stewart, Long, and North, “ wound 
| up by the following fable,” and “knit up his oration 
| in the end with a notable tale,” are far from satisfac 


patrician, Menenius, told the seceding plebeians tory. 
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conveyance of land in Warwickshire. The collec- 
tion seems to have been preserved with unusual 
care, and twisted round the label, to which the 
seal was attached at the foot of the deed in ques- 
tion, are two or three blades of grass, still green, 
though quite dry and faded. My conjecture is 
that these blades of grass are the remains of the 
ceremony of livery as performed five hundred years 
ago, the grass having been twisted round the label 
and handed over with the deed. Can any one 
inform me of other instances of deeds existing 
with this curious appendage, or whether there is 
any other evidence of the custom of so closely 
combining the delivery of the deed and the seisin ? 
Kappa. 


Reep. — This learned attorney, editor of the 
European Magazine, author of the ‘ History of the 
English Stage,’ Principal of Staple Inn, and vast 
book collector, was the son of a baker, and born in 
London, 1742. Where ? C. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Farrens : Rypecks.—There are two words fre- 
quently used in this village, and I am unable to 
fix the exact meaning of one and the derivation 
and spelling of either. Farrens is explained to me 
as a right to run or depasture cattle on Cowey, 
the name of a piece of meadow land on the Surrey 
side of Walton Bridge. In the list of occupiers 
claiming to vote for the county of Surrey, and now 
affixed to the door of our parish church at Shepper- 
ton, is a farmer whose qualification is stated to 
be farrens. It may occur to some of your readers 
that as Shepperton and Halliford are in Middle- 
sex, it is peculiar that they should require notice 
of claims for Surrey votes. The explanation is that 
the river has changed its course. This is said to 
have taken place not only at Cowey Mead, but 
also near Dockett’s Point, above Shepperton Lock, 
and at each place a portion of the parish is in the 
county of Surrey and gives a qualification for a 
vote. This record of the river's change of its 
course may interest Brormer Fapian (7 §, i. 
502). 

The other word is rypecks. I take the spelling 
from the Field of July 24, 1886, but I have seen 
it written wrypex and, more often, riper. It is 
the name for a long pole shod with an iron point. 
Thames fishermen drive two of these into the bed 
of the river and attach their punts to them, I 
conclude from the spelling in the Field that a 
single pole is sometimes called a rypeck, but the 
custom among fishermen in this part of the world 
is to speak of “‘ a rypecks,” . J. Freeman, 

Halliford-on-Thames, 


‘Rest or toe Hoty Famity.’—I have an old 
picture, ‘ Rest of the Holy Family,’ attributed to 
Rubens, The Virgin is nursing the infant Saviour; 
she is looking over her shoulder, talking to a shep- 








herd, who, holding bagpipes, is standing behind 
her. Elizabeth, on the right of the Virgin, is shad. 
ing her eyes with one hand, and with the other 
holding the hands of the young St. John, in the 
attitude of prayer; Joseph, clad in skins, kneels 
at their feet with hands clasped ; he and Elizabeth 
appear to be looking for or at something out of the 
picture. A dog’s head is in the corner. Can any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if a similar 
picture is known; and, if so, where it is ? 
JOSEPHINE, 


Cuvrcna Porca.—Can any of ‘N. & Q.’s de. 
votees throw some light upon the following clause 
regarding the use of the church porch, which | 
find inserted in a document bearing date Oct. 20, 
1632, and made between Edward Morgan, of 
Pentrebach, co. Monmouth, Esq., and Jobn Mor- 
gan and Margaret Morgan, son and daughter of 
George Morgan, Exq., deceased :— 

“And if the said rent shall be behinde 20 daies or if 

the said Edward Morgan or his assignes shall at any 
time dureing his life tender and deliuer to the said John 
Morgan and Margaret or either of them being in posses. 
sion of the premises or the Church porch of the Church of 
Lanvihangele [ Liantarnam] vpon sufficient not'ce that 
then...... it shall be lawful...... to re-enter. 
It may be interesting to add that the said Edward 
Morgan was the son of William Morgan, of Llan- 
tarnam Abbey, co. Monmouth, and was created a 
baronet in 1642. Gryputon, 


Waicn is the Previer Parisn Cuvrcn in 
Enotanp ?}—In this inquiry may I ask if there is 
any parish church which has better claims to be 
considered the premier parish church than St. 
Margaret’s, Canterbury? The only rival I can 
think of is Bow Church in London; but though 
used for episcopal confirmations, and having cer- 
tain rights in connexion with London as the 
secular capital, surely Canterbury, as the metro- 
political city, and the seat of the primate of all 
England, ought to contain the premier parish 
church. Now, of the parish churches of Canter- 
bury, St. Margaret’s appears always during the 
Middle Ages, and in more recent times, to have 
claimed a certain pre-eminence. In this St. 
Martin’s, though the oldest parish church in Kent, 
and, we may add, in England (though Perranza- 
buloe and Gwithian in Cornwall may be older, 
but they are in ruins), never was its rival, for St. 
Margaret’s was inside the city and St. Martin’s (a 
very small church) was outside the walls. The 
claims of St. Margaret’s rest on the following 
points:—1. The cathedral of Canterbury belonged 
during the Middle Ages to the monks of Christ 
Church. The seculars and regulars were divided; 
to the seculars belonged the city, to the regulars 
the precincts. The regulars had as their chief 
church the metropolitical cathedral; but the 
secular clergy had their rights also, and it seems 
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that St. Margaret’s was their chief church. 2. The 
visitations of the archdeacons for the parochial 
clergy were held in St. Margaret’s, and also the 
ecclesiastical courts for lay cases of the citizens. 
3. The church of St. Margaret was, it seems, col- 
legiate, a college of poor priests being attached to 
it. The rector of St. Margaret’s took a lead 
a. the city rectors. Iam therefore inclined 
to the view that St. Margaret’s Church, Canter- 
bury, is the premier parish church in England, 
and the rector of St. Margaret’s and the church- 
wardens should take the first place among the 
rectors and churchwardens of England. If not, 
which church has a prior claim ? 
W. S. Lacn-Szyrma. 


Tuomas Connam was a well-known tragedian 
at the Coburg Theatre, which was erected in 1817. 
He played Richard IIT. at Covent Garden, April, 
1816, and was a failure. It is said he was a victim 
of Kean’s ‘‘ wolves.” He died Jan. 3, 1842. 
When did he first appear in London, and is any- 
thing ascertainable concerning his birth or life ? 

URBAN, 


Barnaby Ricn.—Were ‘The Adventures of 

Brusanus, Prince of Hungaria,’ by Barnaby Rich 

(1592), ever reprinted ? 1 know the extract given 

by Collier in his ‘ Bibliographical Account of Early 

English Literature.’ L. L. K. 
Hull 


Acixcourr.—Is there any confirmation to be 
found in trustworthy authorities of the reason or 
excuse given in the enclosed cutting for the French 
defeat at Agincourt? It is taken from the reprint 
of the contemporary narrative of an inhabitant of 
Verneuil, published a year or two ago by the 
Société d’Histoire Normande. The incident ap 
pears to be probably a distortion of the subsequent 
fact quoted in the note from Rymer. I have not 
seen it mentioned before in any English or French 
account of the battle, but I have only seen popular 
accounts :— 

“Et puis le roy Henry print son chemin, lui et son ost 
qui estoient .x". Anglois, pour aler de Harfleur a Calais 
par la mer. Et alerent a lencontre de lui messire Charles 
dAlbret, connestable de France, le duc dAlencon, le ma- 
reschal Bouciquault, de Longny, le conte d’Eu, et de Ven 
dosme, et la greigneur partie de tous les chevaliers et 
escuiers de France. Et le roy de France estoit a Rouen, 
et les duc{s| de Bourgongne et de Berry. Et le roy 
Henry passa la rivicre de Somme sus belles claies, lui et 
ses gens, et non obstant ceulx de France qui estoient au 
devant de lui, et estoient estimez a estre bien de cent a 
.¥j.** mil; et leur donnerent journee a Gincourt pres de 
Hesdin, au jour saint Crespin. Et la vindrent les ducs 
de Breban, de Bar, et le conte de Nevers, freres au duc 
de Bourgongne. Et tant procura le roy Henry par treves 
avecques les seigneurs de France quil ny auroit que les 
nobles qui combatissent, et lui fut accorde. Adonc le 
roy Henry retourna a ses gens, et leur dist lappoincte- 
ment en disant quil les anoblissoit tous. Adonc se com- 
batirent tous les Anglois contre les nobles de France, et 
ne se combatit point le menu peuple de France, Ainsi 





| 
| 


| 


les Francois par ce moien perdirent la journée.* Et la 
furent tuez et mors les ducs de Breban, de Bar et , dAlen- 
gon, le conte dAlbret, connestable de France, et plusieurs 
autres chevaliers et escuiers jusques au nombre de xij.™ 
et plus, et plusieurs prisonniers qui furent menez en 
Angleterre. Et y furent prins et menez les ducs dOr- 
leans et de Bourbon, les contes dEu, de Vendosme et de 
Richemont, et plusieurs autres, jusques au nombre de 

‘j.” prisonniers ou environ; et sen ala le roy dAngle- 
terre par Calais et puis en Angleterre, ou se tint jusques 
au .v®. jour daoust mil .iiij’.xvij. quil descendit a Touque, 


ou il mist le siege.” 
W. L. D. G. 


Avutnor oF Porm Wantrp.—I have seen, used 
as a motto for the heading of a chapter of a 
novel, a stanza of the poem containing the lines, 
“Say ’tis the dying is past,” &c., the authorship 
of which is required by W. S. The motto was 
ittributed to Adelaide Procter; but on looking 
carefully through her collected poems (‘ Legends 
and Lyrics’) I find nothing resembling it. There 
may be other poems by Miss Procter besides the 
* Legends and Lyrics.’ . F. We 


See 7 8, i, 389. ] 


Peter Cavustoy, Mercator, Lonp.: Latin 
Porms.—Being lately in the neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge, I met with a curious quarto contain- 
ing three Latin poems by P. Causton, The owner 
of the volume, although confessing himself ‘‘ no 
scholar,” was unwilling to part with it, for old 
association’s sake. The title is ‘Carmina Tria 
Petri Causton, Merc., Lond. 1. De conflagratione 
Londini. 2, In Laudem Holandiz. Tunbrigialia, 
Editio Tertia. Imprimetur Septemb. 17, 1689. 
R. M.” I have since found the volume in the 
British Museum Library; but I can find no ac- 
count of the author neither in Watt nor in any 
biographical dictionary within my reach. Is any- 
thing known of him? The poems are, to say 
the least, curious, especially that on Tunbridge 
Wells. When more at leisure I hope to recur to 
them if they are not well known. J. Maskett, 


“ WoopENn snors”: ‘ Protestant Tutor For 
Yourn.’—In the last-named book, at pp. 66-65 
(sic for 69), is ““A New Litany” in rudely 

igorous triplets. The twentieth runs :— 

From Arbitrary Power defend us 

And let no wooden Shoes attend us, 

Still Liberty of Conscience send us 
Queries: 1. What is the meaning and origin of 
the phrase “wooden shoes”? 2. What is the 
date of ‘The Protestant Tutor for Youth,’ and 
who its compiler ? Q. V. 

Does not the phrase “ wooden shoes” stand for the 


French, who were supposed to wear the sa/ots, and be 
represent atives of Democ racy 


d’Harfleur,” note 47. Voir 
partie, p, 201, l’autorisation 
Henri V. aux seuls combat- 
rans justifier de leur droit, 


* Voir ‘Récit du Siege 
aussi, dans Rymer, Age 2 
donnée, le 2 juin 1417, par 
tants d’Azincourt, de porter,” 
arma et tunicas armorum 
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Replies, 


STREANAESHALCH., 

(7 S. i. 150, 214, 255, 375, 413, 490; ii. 50, 111.) 

It is somewhat amazing to read Mr. ATKINSON'S 
remarks that “ -halh, -healh, or -hale” (hale is the 
dat. or instrumental singular) are worn forms of 
healch, halch, or halc, “from which the ¢ had 
dropped out by usage.” The truth is that healh is 
the regular West Saxon and halch the equally 
regular Northumbrian form of an older halha- ; 
and that the ¢ of halch is an insertion, probably 
due to Latin influences, This ch, no doubt, repre- 
sents to our ears the pronunciation of the voiceless 
guttural spirant more nearly than does our h. 
Mr. ATKtyson, “ backed by a great modern A.-S. 
authority,” “does not think good to drop the ¢ 
of halch.” In the case of Finchale, which I have 
previously cited, we have an undisputed instance of 
the ¢ of halch being dropped. It is well known 
that in inflection the final A disappears before a 
vowel, Thus the gen. of W.-S. wealh, m., is 
weales, dat. and inst. weale; sealh, f. (salix, 
éAixy), gen., dat. and inst. seale; seolh, m., gen. 
seoles, dat. and inst. seole, &c. This disappear- 
ance is as old as Bede, for the pure Northumbrian 
Moore MS. gives the dat. hale to the nom. halch 
in book v. chap. xxiv. Anglo-Saxon place-names 


were frequently used with a preposition govern- | 


ing an oblique case. This usage should alone pre- 


pare us for a modern hale from healh or halch, as | 


e.g. the “in Streanzes-hale” of the Moore MS., 
the “in Stréones-heale” of Chron. A., &c. In 
addition to this we have the fact that this final A 
dropped off from even the nominative in A.-S. 
times. Thus in late W.-S. MSS. we meet with 


the nominatives seal for sealh, weal from wealh, | 


seol for seolh, &c. We have the unimpeachable 
evidence of /Hlfric himself for this disappearance. 
So that phonologically there is no ground what- 
ever for the retention of the c of halch. 

Mr. AtTkrinson’s identification of Bede’s halch 
with an A.-S, *heal-eca is impossible. The Moore 
MS. is a very ancient MS., and few Anglo-Saxon 
scholars would dream of such a MS. confusing 
halch and *heal-eca, There is, moreover, over- 
whelming evidence to prove the impossibility of 
this identification. In book v. chap. xxiv. we have 
the dative case of halch written perfectly regularly 
as (Streanws-) hale (=W.-S. heale). Now a 
slight study of A-S. grammar will show that it is 
quite impossible for *healeca to have formed a 
dative heale (= Northumb. hale), for this *healeca 
must have been a weak noun. Hence its dative 
singular would be W.-S. *healecan, Northumb. 
*halecee = older *halecan. Moreover, assuming that 
Mr. ArKinson is right in identifying healh and 
*healeca, there is no evidence whatever that the 
latter word ever meant a glen. This *healeca, 


M.E. halke, is a diminutive of A.-S., heall,a corner, 
Dr. Taytor actually cites Chaucer to prove that 
halke meant “a ravine or gully.” It means 
| nothing of the sort in Chaucer, for with him its 
meaning is precisely that given by the ‘ Prompto. 
rium,’ namely, “ angulus, latibulum.” 

In addition to giving halke a false meaning, Mr, 
ATKiNSON has also to twist and distort the mean- 
ing of haugh. We know that the doublets dike, 
ditch mean either the trench or the mound, like 
the Greek dvdypov, but this does not justify the 
sweeping conclusions that Mr, ATKINSON draws 
from this fact. With such principles we may 
make halch or haugh mean almost anything under 
the sun. 

From his remarks Mr. ATKINSON does not seem 
to be aware that the Northumbrian genitives of 
a- stems in -as, -@s, -aes are archaic forms, and 
are better representatives of the Aryan genitive 

than the later es. All through this discussion I 
| have been struck by the slight regard paid to 
| Bede’s phonology, and by the tendency to look 
upon his orthography as a blundering representa- 

tion of late West Saxon. Even Dr. Tayon says 

that the gen. of a personal name might end “ pos- 

sibly in es, but hardly in aes.” What is the differ- 

ence between these two forms? As there is 
nothing so conclusive as Bede’s evidence, I con- 
|tent myself with citing the Vilfares-diin of 
book iii. chap. xiv. (which Bede tells us received 
its name from a man named Vilfarus) to prove 
that there is no justification for Dr. TayLor'’s 
| attempted distinction. It is to be hoped that 
| Mr. Sweet’s latest book will do much to dispel 
many of the unscientific illusions about Bede, and 
to remedy the neglected study of old Northumbrian 
in England.* 

There appears to be absolutely no evidence that 
healh meant a cliff beyond what seems to be an 
error in Sweet’s ‘Oldest English Texts,’ charters, 
3, 8. We there read :—‘‘et sic emenso spatio 
| stratae in quoddam petrosum cliuum et ex eo 
| Baldwines healh appellatur.” In the Museum 

‘Facsimiles,’ ii. 3, this is transcribed :—“ et ex eo 
| Baldwines healh appro...... »’ t.¢., the second p 
| has a curled stroke through its tail, the usual sigu 
| for pro. 
| Dr. Tayror’s attempt to explain sinus fari can 
hardly be considered a success. For he has to im- 
port an old Norse word fjara in the seventh cen- 
tury, or, if he means to suggest an Anglian form of 
this word, he has to assume that Bede was s0 
totally ignorant of its existence as to identify it 
with the Latin pharus/ It would surely have 





* I am irresistibly reminded of Koch's weighty 
words:—* Will man daher eine Schriftsprache bistorisch 
begriinden, so muss man mit den Dialecten beginnen, 
Diese miissen in ihrem historischen Verlaufe und ilren 
unterscheidenden Eigenthiimlichkeiten dargestellt wer- 

den, u. 8, w.”” 
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astonished Bede to meet with a place-name com- 
anded of Northumbrian halch and Latin pharus. 

As to Dr. Taytor’s “ stréam-ness” theory, I 
think he will hardly deny that the Worcestershire 
Stréoneshealh (‘ C. D.’ vi. 214) and the Yorkshire 
Strensall (“Strenshale,” Domesday, 303) are 
from the same two stems as Bede’s 
halch.” There could be no “ stream-ness”’ in either 
case. 

Dr. TaYLor says that my etymology involves 
“the hy pothesis of a personal name absolutely 
unknown.” In the Academy of July 11, 1885, | 
proved that Siréon was in use as a name-stem 


“ 
otreanaes- 


amongst the Anglo-Saxons. Throughout the whole | 


Aryan name-system it is quite sufficient to know 
that a certain stem was used in compounding 
personal names to enable us to proceed to form 
regular pet-forms from it. All these pet-forms 
are not chronicled, but there are quite enough of 
them recorded to show that they were formed 
according to a well-defined system. Very many 
of the Anglo-Saxon pet-forms may be recovered 
from the place-names in which they are embedded. 
If we take a place-name and recognize therein a 
regularly-formed pet-name from a well-authenti- 
cated name-stem, | maintain that we are perfectly 
justified in considering the existence of such a pet- 
form to be sufficiently established. Now one well- 
known system of forming a pet-name was to take 
the first stem of the compound name and use it 
alone ; this is well exemplified by our ‘‘ Will” for 
“Will-iam.” Since we bave clear evidence that 
Stréon was used as aname-stem, we are entitled to 
assume that this regular use of the first stem as a 
pet-name existed. Of course it would be more 
satisfactory if we could adduce documentary proof 
of the use of the pet-form Stréon, for that would 
convince the sceptics who have not thoroughly 
studied the name-system. But many hundreds of 
pet-names will turn up of which we have no 
documentary proof, for it must be remembered 
that valuable as are the Anglo-Saxon lists ef 
names, they are not exhaustive, and the pet- 
names are very inadequately recorded. For 
example, “ Wil” (like our “ Will”) would be a 
perfectly regular pet-form of an A.-S. name begin- 
ning with this stem. This pet-name is preserved 
in many local names, and yet I believe there is 


no documentary evidence of its existence. It} 


would be highly ridiculous to deny on these 
grounds the existence, or possibility of the exist- 
ence, of this pet-name. I put these pet-names, 
lacking documentary evidence, upon the same 
footing as the unrecorded forms of words built up 
from careful study and comparison by philologists. 
These forms are usually marked with an asterisk. 
Dr. TAYLor must be aware how invaluable these 
reconstructed forms are, and that, in most cases, 
there can be little doubt that such forms once 
existed, although there is no record of them. Thus 


there is no documentary evidence of the existence 
of a Gothic *a/hws,a horse, =older *ihwa-z, but no 
competent pbilologist doubts the reasoning that has 
constructed this form from the Old Saxon ehu 
A.-5. eoh, O.N. jor), or that this *adhws in its 
turn is a link between the above German forms 
and the Aryan ak'wa-s (Skt. acwa-s, ir7o-s, 
equu-s). F 
The meaning of healh is unfortunately far from 
clear. But the opinion of Kemble and Leo that 
this word meant a hall or large building seems to 
| be most probable, Leo rev irded he lh as another 
| form of ealh (Northumb. alch), and in his ‘ Angel- 
sichsiches Glossar,’ 127, 7, he suggested that 
heall, ealh, and healh probably meant first a build- 
ing or place of strength, then a building of stone, 
}and so a palace, castle, or temple. It is certain 
| that this is the history of ealh (Gothic alhs), for 
the derivative verb ealg-ian means to defend, pro- 
| tect, and in the paraphrase ascribed to Caedmon, 
ed. Thorpe, 259, 11, Babylon is styled “ alh-stede 
eorla pe'r wdelingas under wealla hiéo welan 
brytnedon,” i.¢., a place of strength for men where 
the noblemen dispensed treasure under the defence 
of the walls. It is quite possible, as ealh and heall 
‘hall) both meant a hall or strong habitation, that 
ealh might receive an unoriginal initial h and so 
produce healh. The omission of initial h in early 
MSS. is not unknown, but there are very few in- 
| stances of the addition of an initial kh. The con- 
fusion of the two words would be increased by the 
fact that, in addition to their having the same 
meaning, many of their cases were practically 
identical in form. Another word heall, m., a 
corner (whence M.E. halke) also had the same 
forms in the dative and instrumental cases ; a cir- 
| cumstance that has led even Mr. Sweet to translate 
| “on Seem heale” by “in a hall” instead of “ina 
| corner ” (Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral Care,’ p. 245). Prof. 
| Toller points out that in one charter (‘C. D., iii. 
| 152) haga, a hedge or enclosure, is clearly syno- 
| nymous with healh. This may be explained by the 
| fact that the house of a great man was surrounded 
by a mound or enclosure, as we may learn from 
the fragment that records how Cynewulf of Wessex 
met his death in 755. Assuming that healh did 
mean a fortified house, it would be a reasonable 
extension of meaning to make it embrace the en- 
circling mound as well as the house. Then in 
cases where the house was deserted and allowed to 
decay healh might well adhere to the enclosure it- 
self, which would still bear the name of the original 
owner of the vanished house. Though the evi- 
dence in support of this definition is, | must con- 
fess, somewhat weak, it is still an explanation that 
well fits in with the numerous passages in the 
charters wherein these healhas are mentioned, It 
seems to me—if one may base an opinion upon 
such a frail foundation as the language of the 


| charters—that most of the healhas that occur in 
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boundaries were the sites of old halls, represented | What, then, is the meaning of halch, the suffix? 


by little more than acrumbling entrenchment. We | Dr. Taytor says “ it is the equivalent of Chaucer's 


must not overlook the fact that healh is in many 
cases linked with a personal name. Although, 
with such instances as Gudbrandsdal, Annandale, 
&c., in my mind, I am not prepared to go so far as 
Dr. TayLor in saying that “a proper name as a 
prefix [to the name of a ravine or valley] would be 
inappropriate and improbable,” I yet think that 
great houses or their sites would be more likely 
than valleys to be known by their owners’ names, 

I claim that my etymology of Streanaeshalch 
“ holds the field ” despite the philological vagaries 
that have been introduced into the discussion. 

W. H. Stevenson, 
Nottingham. 


I would not have ventured to add another word 
to the voluminous correspondence on this disputed 
question but for the note from the pen of the 
learned author of ‘Names and Places,’ which 
seems to run counter to his own written conclu- 
sions and to the facts of the case. 

Dr. Taytor rejects all the previous interpreta- 
tions of the word, and contends for its Norse 
origin. He says the Stréamnas would be so 
called either from the tidal race setting past the 
point, or from the fact that the Esk here debouch- 
ing is the only considerable stream along the coast. 
To this it may be replied that there is no authority 
whatever for substituting streamnes for streances, 

He says, further, that “few will dispute that the 
halch in Streanaesbalch is the equivalent of Chau- 
cer’s halke, a ravine or gully, and of the North- 
umbrian heugh.” Here it is assumed that streanaes 
is a Norse word, the naes identical with ness in 
Ketel-ness, Bay-ness, &c., meaning a projection, a 
promontory. Now the name of Streaneshalch was 
applied to the locality long before the Norsemen 
had set foot in the country. Hilda built her 
monastery in A.D. 655, “in loco quod dicitur 
Streaneshalch,” and it was not until nearly a 
hundred and fifty years later that the Danes 
settled at the mouth of the Esk and changed the 
name to Whitby. 

Dr. Taytor himself (‘Names and Places,’ 
pp. 170, 182-500) claims for ness a purely Norse 
origin. 

We may take it for granted, then, that Streanes- 
halch is an Anglo-Saxon form, slightly differing 
in the four places in Bede’s history where it occurs. 
It is also found in the chronicles of Florence of 
Worcester, William of Malmesbury, and Henry 
of Huntingdon. As a common noun streon means 
strength, being derived from the same radical; 
and should it be a proper name, which is not 
improbable, it would follow the same inflection, 
streanes being the genitive case of the first declen- 
sion, This is a simple and straightforward ex- 
planation, which it would be difficult to refute. 


|the creek or harbour of the lighthouse. 





} 


halke, a ravine or gully.” Will Dr. Taytor be 
surprised to learn that there is no such word in 
Chaucer with that meaning? So far as I can dis. 
cover, the word occurs only twice. First, in ‘The 
Franklin’s Tale ’:— 
As yonge clerkes— 

Seken in every halke and every herne 

Particular sciences for to lerne. 
Again, in the ‘ Second Nonne’s Tale’:- 

And woneth in halkes alway to and fro, 


The meaning in both cases is that of a nook or 
corner in a dwelling-house. 

We need not go far to seek the meaning of 
halch. It is the heuch of Northumbrian and Low- 
land Scotch, meaning a cray, a precipice :— 

The kyng than gert him doggedly 
Be drawen out and dyspytiously 
Oure a heuch gert cast him downe 
Dogzgis til ete his caryowre,— Wyntown, vii, 4, 
The cherries hang abune my heid 
Sae hich up in the hewch 
*Ch 

So far the meaning seems plain and clear and 
easy to be traced ; but we are told that all this 
is to be set aside, and a non-natural meaning to 
be invented, on the strength of a gloss in a MS, 
of Bede’s ‘ History,’ “‘ Streaneshalch, quod inter- 
pretatur Sinus Fari.” Now to this I entirely 


rrie and Sloe,’ 


demur. I have a very strong suspicion of the 
alleged MS. of Bishop More. The vague 
way in which it is stated to be “nearly, 


if not quite, contemporary with the author” 
has not a definite and satisfactory ring about 
it. I have had too much experience of the un- 
trustworthiness of so-called ancient MSS. to take 
for granted statements of this kind without some 
proof. King Alfred, who translated Bede's his- 
tory near the end of the ninth century, ignores 
this gloss. It is the only instance of what may be 
called marginal notes that I can find in all Bede’s 
writing. King Alfred’s translation was written for 
his countrymen, who needed no interpretation of 
their own language into Latin. The gloss must 
have been introduced for the benefit of readers who 
understood Latin, but not Anglo-Saxon. The 
probability is that it has been originally a marginal 
note which has crept into the text. 

But it may be said the note must have hada 
meaning when it was added to the text, and the 
meaning of Sinus Fari or Phari could only be 
I do 
not think this is at all difficult to account for. No 
doubt there has always been, since Whitby was 
a port, some beecon and night light for the direc- 
tion of mariners. A foreign monk, ignorant of 
English, would naturally associate the port and 
lighthouse with the name, and so interpret it. A 


similar instance occurs in the French interpreta- 
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tion of the English “ docks,” which in France mean 
not the water space, as with us, but the warehouses 
and depdts attached, which may exist where there 
is no water at all. 

Streaneshalch and Sinus Fari cannot by any 
process be reconciled to each other; and if one is 
to be sacrificed, I support the good old Saxon 
name. J. A. Picton. 

[We are reluctant to arrest a discussion of philological 
importance; but the interest of this question seems 
exhausted. 

Dexepom or Cornwatt (7" §. ii. 89).—Some 
readers of *N. & Q.’ may be interested in knowing 
the history of the three ancient titles, Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, the 
hereditary titles of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. Of the three the oldest in date i 
that of the Earl of Chester, the earldom of which 
was annexed to the Crown of England for ever 
by letters patent dated 31 Henry III, 1247. 
By reference to earlier date we find that Maud, 
a daughter of William the Conqueror, married an 
Earl of Chester, and died without issue Novem- 
ber 26, 1119. Edward I. was also created Earl of 
Chester by his father, Henry IIT., 1254, which was 
a peculiar instance of a title being transferred 
from a younger son to an elder during the life- 
time of the former. The Principality of Wales, by 
a statute passed at Ruthlan, was united to Eng- 
land in the twelfth year of Edward IL, 1284; 
while the earldom of Chester still remained a dis- 
tinct title, and was not conjoined to that of Prince 
of Wales before the twenty-first year of Richard IT., 
1398, The eldest son of Henry III., Edward IIT., 
was created Earl of Chester, but not Prince of 
Wales, as there is proof to the contrary ; and since 
his time this title has been made hereditary in the 
eldest sons of the reigning sovereigns, being heirs 
apparent to the crown of England. Upon the de- 
cease of Edward the Black Prince the title Earl of 
Chester devolved upon Richard II., May 13, 1322, 
from his grandfather, Edward III., while he did 
not inherit the title Prince of Wales by patent 
until March 9, 1337. In this year the Duchy of 
Cornwall became vested in the Crown, and the title 
of duke devolved in hereditary succession from the 
sovereign to his issue. Edward II., the fourth son 


of Edward I., by the death of his elder brothers | 
eventually became heir to his father, and was | 


created Prince of Wales 1301 and Earl of Chester 


by patent dated 1304, ninety-four years before the | 


passing of the statute whereby the earldom of 
Chester was united to the Principality of Wales, 
21 Rich. If., 1398, which made the title here- 
ditary, during the lifetime of his father. But in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth years of that monarch’s reign, and until his 
accession, Edward III. was always regularly sv 


Prince of Wales, The date of the first writ is 
August 5, 1320. The title which ranks next as to 
its historical antiquity is that of Prince of Wales. 
Since the union of the earldom of Chester with the 
Principality of Wales by 21 Rich. II., 1398, the 
eldest son of and heir apparent to the reigning sove- 
reign is, and always has been, Prince of Wales, Earl 
of Chester, and Duke of Cornwall ; and the heir ap- 
parent derives his titles by special creation, investi- 
ture, and donation of the lands belonging to the 
principalities, and does not necessarily derive any 
hereditary title ; and in the event of the heir appa- 
rent predeceasing the reigning sovereign before 
398, it would, in the event of his not having left 
an heir, have been necessary that the next heir 
should have received a special grant of letters 
patent to enable him to assume the title Prince of 
Wales, as in the case of the fourth son of Ed- 
ward IT, surviving all his elder brothers and 
becoming Prince of Wales 1301. And the same 
reasoning applies also to the title Eurl of Chester, 
first date of creation 1304—Edward ITI. being also 
regularly summoned to Parliament until his ac- 
cession as Prince of Wales. As we have seen, by 
writ dated August 5, 1320, Edward IIT. was sum- 
moned to Parliament under the title of Earl of 
Chester. It is equally clear as a matter of his- 
tory that the title and dignity of Duke of Corn- 
wall was conferred upon him at a much earlier 
date, viz., before he had reached his seventh year, 
in the Parliament held at Westminster 11 
Edw. IIT, and by charter bearing date March 9, 
1336, by the ceremony of investiture with the 
sword only, to hold to him and his heirs kings of 
England and to their first-born sons. As he died 
without issue, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, succeeded 
as Henry IV., King of England, whose son Henry 
also was created Prince of Wales, Earl of Chester, 
and Duke of Cornwall (9 Hen. LV. Rot. 61) ; and 
the same titles were granted by royal charter and 
| authority to Edward 1V., son of Henry VI. The 
| creation by letters patent, not by Act of Parliament 
or by hereditary succession, does not take place 
without a failure in the heirs of the grantee of the 
| letters patent of the title; and in that case the 
| limitation of the title ‘* duke” is not to him ‘‘ to 
have and to hold to the said Duke, and to the first 
begotten son of him, and of his heirs, Kings of 
England, and Dukes of the same place (i.e, 
Cornwall) that hereditarily succeed in the King- 
'dom of England,” but “to him and his heirs 
Kings of England.” An instance of such a grant 
occurred in the case of Richard IL, eldest son of 
*rince Edward, who died in the lifetime of King 
| Edward IIL, by means whereof the said Richard 
became linear heir male to the crown and king- 
dom. H, G. 
118, Bedford Road, Clapham. 


In the year 1337 Prince Edward (the Black 











moned to Parliament as Earl of Chester, never as | Prince) was created Duke of Cornwall by patent, 
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with remainder to his heirs, being the elder son of 
a king of England and in immediate succession to 
the crown. He became Prince of Wales and the 
title of “duke” thus became merged ; but, as a 
result, the succeeding princes are born Dukes of 
Cornwall and obtain the princedom. A. H. 


Edward, Prince of Wales, the Black Prince, was 
created Duke of Cornwall 1337, the first instance 
of the creation of a dukedom in England. This 
title merged in that of Prince of Wales, and has 
ever since been vested in the heir apparent, who 
becomes Duke of Cornwall on his birth. 

J. Sranpisu Haty. 


Cussans’s ‘ Handbook of Heraldry’ gives the fol- 
lowing account of the titles of the Prince of 
Wales, p. 222. The title of Prince of Wales dates 
from 1343, and since then it has served to distin- 
guish the eldest son of the reigning sovereign. 
“He does not, however, inherit the dignity by 
birth—as he does that of Duke of Cornwall—but 
it is conferred on him by patent, as is also the 
title of Earl of Chester.” B. F. Scarverr. 


In Coke’s reports, third Jacobi, part viii., headed 
** The Case of the Prince,” divers things were ob- 
served :— 


“1, That the eldest Son of every king after the said | 
creation was Duke of Cornwall, and so allowed ; as Henry } 


of Monmouth, first begotten son of Hen. [V., and Henry 
of Windsor, first begotten Son of Hen. V., and Edward 
of Westminster, the first begotten Son of Hen. VI., and 
Edward of Westminster, the first begotten Son of 
Edw. 1V., and Arthur of Winchester, the first begotten 
son of Len. VII, and Edward of Hampton, the first 
begotten son of Hen, VILI. And all these have enjoyed 
the stile, honour, and possessions of the said Dutchy 
of Cornwall, so that the possession hath been always 
without interruption with the first begotten Sons of the 
kings at all times after the said creation in 2 Edw. IIL, 
which is about three hundred years : So that after the 
Creation there was never any first begotten Son of any 
king but he was Duke of Cornwall. 

**2. That Richard de Burdeaux, who was Son of the 
black prince, was not duke of Cornwall by force of the 
eaid Creation ; for although that after the death of his 
Father he was heir apparent to the Crown, yet because 
he was not the first begotten Son of any king of Eng- 
land (for his Father died in the lifetime of King Ed. 111.) 
the said Richard was not within the limitation of 2 
Edw. III., and therefore in an. 50 Edw. III, he was 
created duke of Cornwall by a special Charter: Nor 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of King Edw. 1V., was 
not duciess of Cornwall, for she was the first begotten 
daughter of the king and the limitation i« to the first 
begotten son, Neither was King Hen, VIII. in the life 
of his Father after the death of prince Arthur his 
brother by force of the said creation duke of Cornwall; 
for although he was the sole Son and Heir apparent of 
Hen. VII., yet forasmuch as he was not the first be- 
gotten Son, he was not within the said limitation; for 
prince Arthur was his first begotten Son.” 


The above is copied verbatim from Coke’s ‘ Re- 

ports,’ therefore, I consider, an accurate reply to 

this query. Tuos. Henry Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 





I do not know whether I can assist J. J.§, 
effectively, but I well recollect hearing H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, on the occasion of his (I think 
first) official visit to the duchy, circa 1865, say, in 
reply to a toast quaffed in his honour, ‘‘ It is my 
pride to reflect that, while I was created Prince of 
Wales, I was born Duke of Cornwall.” This 
would seem to show that the title is hereditary, 
and beyond the reach of patents. 

Ricuarp Epccumpe, 

Green Hill House, Sherborne. 


Mayonnaise (7 §. ii, 29, 96).—The origin of 
this name was told to me some years ago in Italy 
by a gourmet. Originally it was made with cream 
instead of oil. One day the Duc de Mayenne, 
had a large dinner party ; the cream turned sour, 
and the chef was in despair for the moment. Pre- 
sently he bethought him that the best thing to do 
would be to whip some oil, and use it instead of 
the cream. The sauce was highly appreciated, 
because it had a new and very delicate flavour. 
The chef was sent for and complimented on his 
new sauce, and questioned as to its ingredients ; 
in reply he said that his cream had turned sour, 
and therefore that he had been compelled to use 
whipped oil instead. Hence this new sauce was 
named “ mayennaise,” after the duke at whose 
table it first appeared. Epmunp WarTerrtox, 


When I was in Algiers, a few years ago, I ob- 
served that the natives of Majorca (of whom there 
were many in Algiers) were called “ Mayonnais.” 
I never saw the word in print, and cannot, there- 
fore, say how it was spelt, but probably it would 
be “ Majonnais,” the j being pronounced by the 
French as i or y. May not this give the clue to 
the origin of the term as applied to the sauce / 

Henry Drake. 


I was told by a French friend at Dax, in the 
Landes, that the proper way of pronouncing the 
word mayonnaise was bayonnaise, Bayonne being 
the birthplace of that now world-famed salad. I 
think ‘‘ bayonnaise” is the correct word, as no- 
where is oil better than at Bayonne, and nowhere 
is a better salad to be had than at the hotels there. 
I speak from long experience. 

seRTHA D. Lewis. 

[With this communication is sent a menu beginning 

with “ bayonnuaise ” of salmon. | 


Tne Painter’s Bee or Fry (6 S, xii. 346; 
7 S. i. 437).—I have no knowledge whatever of 
natural history from study and very little from 
observation; but the little of the latter I have had 
the opportunity for shows that nature is full of 
simulations. I suppose we may be told that it is 
exactly those creatures which best simulate their 
surroundings that have escaped the ravages of 
their natural enemies and survived. Certainly 
there are numbers of instances of such simulations 
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besides the ophrys apifera mentioned at the last 
reference. 

In the aquarium at Naples the custode by the 
waving of a wand makes what seem small tracts of 
gravel rise from the bed of the tanks, and as they 
swim away you see they are flat fish (in his stmu- 
lated English he calls them “ fat flish”) like plaice 
marked all over with an exquisitely simulated 
mosaic of variegated gravel, quite undistinguish- 
able from that amid which they take their rest. 

Most startling it is when lying in the noontide 
shade of the woods of southern Europe to see bits 
of bright green or dull grey or russet, which you 
had looked upon as leaves, suddenly seem to 
take to themselves wings and fly away. There 
is an insect whose long thin body is a perfect 
ditto of the dry twig on which he perches, and 
while he perches he flaps his small diaphanous 
wings with such rapidity as to make them in- 
visible to the dull senses of the human observer; 
more startling still it is, therefore, when this 
seeming twig finally dashes away into space. 
Butterflies and moths, too, are often pictures of | 
the flowers on which they alight. Your corre- 
spondent “ doit en avoir vus bien d’autres” in the 
country from which he dates. 

Even “our own” common earthworm is scarcely 
to be distinguished from the red rootlet ramifica- 
tions in which it revels, or from the pink peduncles 
of fallen leaf. The most provoking pest of our cork 
ferneries—odious for his ruthless depredations in 
spite of his sacred Italian title of ‘* piccolo porco 
di Sant’ Antonio”—is perfectly like the ordinary 
excrescences of the bark in which he has his 
dwelling; and he is so cunning in remaining 
rigidly still in presence of danger, when he does 
not, hedgehog-wise, roll himself into a ball and | 
simulate a pebble, that in one way or the other 
nine times out of ten he escapes destruction. 

The most remarkable instance of plant-simula- | 
tion I know of is the peristeria elata—the fanci- 
fully-named “ Holy Ghost flower ”—whose thick 
white petals shape themselves artistically into a 
perfect semblance of a dove; though (as it grows 
in this country) of such tiny proportions that it 
cannot protect its animated double by simulation. 
Does it, perhaps, in its own country attain the 
actual proportions of the dove? R. H. Busx. 


Antiquity or Foorraut (7 §. ii. 26, 73, 116). 
—In the recently published volume of the ‘ Middle- 
sex County Records’ the following reference occurs 
to football :— 

“20 March, 18 Elizabeth.—True bill that, on the 
said day at Ruyslippe, co. Midd., Arthur Reynoldes, 
husbandman with five others}, all of Ruyslippe afore- 
said, Thomas Darcye of Woxbridge yoman [| with 
seven others, including one “taylor,” one “ harnis- 
maker,” one yoman and four husbandmen], all seven 
of Woxbridge aforesaid, with unknown malefactors 

the number of a hundred, assembled themselves un- 


| iawfully and played a certain unlawful game, called 
| footeball, by reason of which unlawful game there arose 
amongst them a grext affray, likely to result in homicides 
and serious accidents.” 

Also the following :— 

“5 March, 25 Elizabeth.—Coroner’s Inquisition-post- 
mortem, taken at Sowthemyms, co. Midd., on view of the 
body of Roger Ludforde, yoman, there lying dead ; with 
Verdict of jurors, that Nicholas Martyn and Richard 
Turvey, both late of Southmyms yomen were, on the 
3rd instant, between three and four p.., playing with 
other persons at foote-ball in the field called Evanes 
Field at Southmyms, when the said Roger Ludforde and 
a certain Simon Maltus of the said parish yoman came 
to the ground, and that Roger Ludforde cried out ‘ Cast 
hym over the hedge,’ indicating that he meant Nicholas 
Martyn, who retorted ‘Come thowe ani do yt’; That 
thereupon Roger Ludforde ran towards the ball with the 
intention of kicking it, whereupon seeing his purpose 
Nicholas Marten ‘cum cubito dextri brachii sui’ and 
Richard Turvey ‘cum cubito sinistri brachii sui’ struck 
Roger Ludford on the fore part of his body under the 
breast, giving him a mortal blow and concussion, of 


| which he died within a quarter of an hour; and that 


| Nicholas and Richard in this manner feloniously slew 
the said Roger,” 

There is no reference in this second entry to the 
‘‘unlawful” nature of the game, but the event 
justifies the opinion that it was “likely to result 
in homicides and serious accidents.” It is inter- 
esting to note the indifference to uniformity in 
the spelling of names, whether of persons or 
places. B. Woopp Smiru. 


Minor, Mivno, on Minau Birep (7* §. ii. 149) 
—There are many kinds of mynahs, all of them 
more or less good talkers. The best talkers are 
the wattled mynahs (Zulabes), which inhabit the 
Eastern Himalayas and the countries eastwards as 
well as the Malayan peninsula and the Indo- 
Malayan islands. They are difficult to obtain 


| alive, but may generally be found on sale at the 


dealers’ in the London Docks, who will supply 
information as to food, &c. R. B. 8. 


Ozone, A Piace 1n Encuanp (7* §. ii. 88).— 
Surely this must have been either Oseney, or more 
probably Oxone, Oxonia ; and, in either case, the 
Benedictines who were so inhospitable were doubt- 
less those of Reading, a community infamous a 


| whole century or two before the dissolution “ for 


their synnes.” E. L. G. 


This would be a fair shot either at Oxon or 
at Osney (Oxfordshire). In old records the river 
Ouse figures as Oza. Sr. SwirHty. 


Dr. Warts (7* S. ii. 88).—This eminent divine 
was chosen assistant to Dr. Chauncy, pastor of the 
Independent Church meeting in the house of Dr, 
Clarke, in Mark Lane, in 1698. Upon the re- 
signation of Chauncy in 1702 Watts was appointed 
to succeed him. In June, 1704, the congregation 
removed from Mark Lane to Pinners’ Hall till a 
new maeting-house in Duke’s Place, Bury Street, 
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St. Mary Axe, was erected in 1708, where Dr. 
Watts preached regularly till his decease in 1748. 
The incident referred to by Mr. Warp is best 
related in the life of Watts prefixed to Burder’s 
edition of his works, in 6 vols., folio, Lond., 
1810, vol. i. p. 43 :— 

“ He was of low stature and his bodily presence weak ; 
being once in a coffee-room with some friends, he over- 
heard a gentleman asking, rather contemptuously, 





* What ! is that the great Dr. Watts?’ Turning suddenly | 


round, and in good humour, he repeated a stanza from 
his own lyrica! poems which produced a silent admira- 
tion.” 

The words are those correctly quoted by Mr. 
Warp, and they duly appear in Watts’s ‘ Hora 
Lyric,’ bk. ii., as the conclusion of a poem en- 
titled ‘ False Greatness.’ They were not, there- 
fore, spoken, as some have supposed, impromptu, 
and were probably written after the author had 
left his pastorate in Mark Lane. When residing 
in the City, as curate of All Hallows Barking, 
1859 to 1869, I did my best to discover the site 
of ‘the church in the house” of Dr. Clarke, over 
which Dr. Watts presided, but without success. 
The general conclusion was that it occupied part 
of the site of the present Corn Exchange. 

J. Maske... 


Prince or tue Cartivity (7" §, ii. 67).— 
There is the following account in Milman’s ‘ History 
of the Jews,’ bk. viii. vol. ii. p. 399, Lond., 1866 : 


“Tt was not long after the dissolution of the Jewish 
state, that it revived again in appearance under the form 
of two separate communities, mostly independent upon 
each other: one under a sovereignty purely spiritual ; 
the other partly temporal and partly spiritual, but each 
comprehending all the Jewish families in the two great 
divisions of the world. At the head of the Jews on this 
side of the Euphrates appeared the Patriarch of the 
West; the chief of the Mesopotamian community as- 
sumed the striking but more temporal title of Resch- 
Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity. The origin of both 
these dignities, especially of the Western patriarchate, 
is involved in much obscurity,” 

In the translation of the ‘ Catechetical Lectures’ 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem for the ‘* Library of the 
Fathers,” who mentions the Jewish “ patriarch,” 
there is this note to xii. 17, p. 131:— 

“Concerning the Patriarchs of the West, as they were 
called, or Heads of the Captivity in Judzea, vide Basnage, 
* History of the Jews,’ vol. iii. They were of the tribe 
of Levi, and consisted of a succession of chief governors 
by lineal descent, from the time of Hadrian to the early 
part of the fifth century. Their residence was at Tiberias. 
They were called Governors of the West, in contrast to 
the Princes of the Captivity at Babylon.” 

Bingham, ‘ Ant.,’ bk. ii. ch, xvii. § 4, has a sec- 
tion with the title ‘‘Of the Jewish Patriarchs, 
their first Rise, Duration, and Extinction,” vol. i. 
p. 208, Lond., 1710. Ep. Marsuatt. 


The Prince of the Captivity was never designated 
‘the Patriarch of the East.” There were two 











and the Patriarch of the West. After the de. 
struction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews the nation was distinguished as those of the 
East and those of the West, the dividing ling 
being the river Euphrates. Those of the East 
were ruled by the Prince of the Captivity, who 
had his seat at Bagdad, which they called Baby. 
lon; and those of the West under the Patriarch 
of the West, who had his seat at Tiberias, The 
Prince of the Captivity was a secular ruler, and 
pretended to be a descendant of the royal house 
of David; the Patriarch of the West was an 
ecclesiastical ruler, of the sacerdotal tribe of Levi, 
The first Prince of the Captivity that we hear of 
was Huna, about the year 220. The princes 
attained their greatest glory under the protection 
of the monarchs of Persia, who allowed them to 
exercise royal authority and hold a royal court, 
All this came to an end in the thirteenth century, 
through the conquests of the Mohammedan khalifs, 
Benjamin of Tudela visited this court in a.p, 1164- 
1170, and has left a glowing description of the splen- 
dour and wealth of the Prince of the Captivity, after 
which we hear no more of him. The first Patriarch 
of the West was the famous Hillel, who settled at 
Tiberias after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
patriarchate lasted till a.p. 429, when it was 
broken up, and succeeded by several primates of 
different regions. There never was any connexion, 
as ALICE seems to suppose, between the Jewish 
Patriarch and the Christian Church. See Basnage, 
‘Histoire des Juifs,’ liv. trois., chaps. i.-v.; also 
an article by me in the Christian Remembrancer 
of i861. E. Leaton Buienxinsorr, F.R.HS. 


Assuming that the Christian Patriarch of the 
East is referred to, is not ALice in error in sug- 
gesting that he ever was designated the “ Prince 
of the Captivity” ? Surely the only persons so 
named were the successive rulers (reputed to have 
been descendants of David) under whom the 
Eastern Jews, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
gathered themselves together, and who continued 
to exercise some jurisdiction in different parts of 
the East down to the twelfth century. A little 
knowledge of these princes may be obtained from 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Alroy,’ in case books of 
reference should not be at hand. 

F, Sypyey WappincToy, 

Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


Graxp ALNAGER oF IRELAND (7 §, ii, 107). 
—Mr. Grirrinnoorr will find a full answer to 
his question in the Editor's notice to J. B. P. 
(4" §. xii. 340). See also Cowel’s ‘ Law Dic- 
tionary,’ s. n. ** Alnager,” where the origin of the 
office is more fully explained. In the Court and 
City Register for 1775 the name of the Right 
Hon. J. Hely Hutchinson appears for the last 
time amongst the officers of the Irish Court of 


distinct potentates, the Prince of the Captivity | Exchequer as “ Alnager of Ireland,” and in the 
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edition for 1776 the name of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Blaquiere, K.B., is substituted for that of 


Hutchinson. G. F. R. B. 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives a fair general 

secount of “ Alnager” in connexion with cloth 

manufacture. Dut it may be added specially that 


the “ Alnager,” in collecting the subsidy or alnage 
duty granted to the king, has his power by stat. 
95 Ed. III. and other ancient statutes, and a for- 
feiture of his office is regulated by 27 Ed. IIL, 
3Ric. If. See also Coke’s ‘ Inst.,’ iv. 31. 
Ev. Marsuatt, 
The word alnager will be found in most dic- 
tionaries, being derived from the French auln or 
aune, our “ell.” Bail y has: —*Alnage, measur- 
ing with an ell, alnagher, &c., ‘an officer whose 
business it was to look to the assize of woollen 
cloth, but now [1766] is only the collector of the 
subsidy granted to the king.’” Wharton’s ‘ Law 
lexicon’ informs us that duties were 
abolished ......in Ireland by 57 Geo, III. c. 109,” 
1816-17. A. H. 


i 
awinpayve 


(7* §. ii. 


Bucxrast Anney, Devon 109),— 
There is a list of the charters belonging to this, in 
common with other monastic institutions, in Tan- 
ner’s *Notitia Monastica,’ of which the best 
edition is that by N ismith, L yond ® 1787, fol. As 
the Cistercian abbey was founded there in 1147 
the charters will probably not be found to extend 
to far back as the query supposes, in accordance 
with the notion of an earlier foundation, that they 
may. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Tanner says that “ Buckfastre Abbey was founded 
1137 by one of the Pomereis for Cistertians,” anc 
that “it was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin.’ 
Ieland says: “The first founder was Ethelward, 
the son of William Pomerey; the second the king.” 
Ta Dagdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ this abbey was said to 
be “founded and endowed by Richard Bonzan, 
who gave to the monks there all his Lands of Holn, 
to be held of him and his heirs for ever, they pay- 
ing for the same the thirtieth part of a knight's 
fee. King Henry II. confirmed his grant.” 

Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Norapinia Quxpam EX Petronio Arpireo 
(7S. i, 405; ii. 31).—I understood “run on all 
fours” to mean “ to go on alone, smoothly, success- 


fully,” which is the sense required by the Latin 
context. But I suppose I was mistaken, as Dr. 
Brewer, é Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ s.vv., Inter- 
prets it by “‘ perfect in all points,” quoting also 
the passage from ‘Coke upon Littleton.’ This 
mits the general signification of ‘‘ quadratus” 
very well, though Petronius sometimes uses the 
word more literally, ¢.g., ‘* quadrata litera,” a 
capital (¢.¢., square) letter; “quadratum pallium,” 
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a square cloak. The usage of “ quadratus” here 
is singular, and requires further explanation. 

I should like to quote three other curious phrases 
from the same author:—(1) “ frigidior hieme 
Gallica,” xix.; (2) “In alio pediculum vides, in 
te ricinum non vides,” lvii. (cf. St. Matt. vii. 
3, 4, 5; St. Luke vi. 41); (3) “ab acia et acu 
mihi omnia exposuit ” (explained everything with 
needle and thread, i.¢., minutely). And also a 
bit of folk-lore about sneezing :—‘* Giton ter con- 
tinuo ita sternutavit, ut grabatum concuteret..... ‘ 
Eumolpus salvere Gitona jubet.” Cf. “God bless 
you,” said under similar circumstances. 

I should be glad if Mr. Eo. Marsiacu or some 
other classical contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ would give 
an opinion as to the sense of No, 26 in my list. 
H, DrLEvinone. 


Ealing. 


The proverb ‘ Taurum tollet qui vitulum,” with 
others more or less important, is given in the 
edition of ‘ Janua Linguarum’ published in 1615, 
and is there reported to have this meaning—“ Hee 
which in youth is accustomed to smal faults will 
bee overtaken with great ones in his age.” This 
may be so, but the words are susceptible of another 
interpretation, and may have been intended as a sly 
thrust at exaggeration, as though it were foreseen 
that the calf of the original story would in course of 
time appear as an ox, to heighten the effect of the 
narrative and excite wonder in a greater degree. 

In art, according to the laws of perspective, the 
further we get away from an object the smaller it 
appears ; in acc yunts of pe rsonal daring and prowess 
it is frequently otherwise. Milo of Crotona, who 
is recorded to have carried a four-year-old heifer, 
first outside and then inside, was probably a very 
strong man with a remarkably good appetite ; but 
it is also possible that he was neither as strong nor 
as voracious as he has been represented to be by 
those who have called the heifer an ox. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. 
Wm. Unperuitt. 


Mvucwumr (7™ §. i. 29, 172; ii. 117).—It may 
be thought temerity on the part of an Englishman 
to question the definition given by the Hon. 
Milton Reed of the now well-known American party 
nickname “mugwump.” But I venture to do so, 
as it isa matter to be decided not by authority, but 
by evidence, and is more a question of philology 
than of politics. Mr. Reed’s conversation, given 
at the second reference, on the subject was with a 
well-known Lancashire statesman who is a pro- 
minent “Liberal Unionist.” The definition and 
the accowpanying illustration are, I believe, both 
incorrect. A “mugwump” is simply a man who 


/on some question which he deems vital breaks 


away from his political party. According to Mr. 
C. L. Norton, who has contributed some amusing 
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es 


and valuable papers on ‘ Political Americanisms’ says that it is, and yet the Pharisee who stood up in the 


to the American Magazine of History, for 1885, 


a “mugwump ” is— 


** An Independent Republican, one who sets himself up 
to be better than his fellows—a Pharisee. On the nomi- 
nation of the Hon, James G. Blaine for the Presidency 
(June 6, 1884) a strong opposition developed among dis- 
affected Republicans calling themselves ‘ Inds pende nts.’ 
The movement originated at a meeting in Boston (June 7) 
and was promptly taken up in New York and elsewhere 
The supporters of the regular nomination affected 
to believe that these Independents set themselves 


up a8 the superiors of their former associates, They 
were called ‘dudes, Pharisees, and hypocrites,’ and on 
June 15, 1884, the New York Sun called them ‘ mug- 
wumps. The word was forthwith adopted by the public 
as curiously appropriate, though for « time its meaning 
was problematical, It appeared that the term had 


been in use colloquially in some 
notably on the Massachusetts coast. Thence it had 
been carried inland, and was used in large type as a 
headline in the Indianapolis Sextinel as early as 1872 
This on the authority of Mr. H. F. Keenan, who was at 
the time editor of that journal, 

word in New England. In this instance it was used to 
emphasize some local issue, 
to have lain perdu until resuscitated by the 
March 23, 1884, when it in turn applied it in a local 
issue at Dobbs Ferry, New York, printing ‘Mugwump 
D. O. Bradley’ in large type at top of one of ita prominent 
columns. After th Independent movement was started 
the word was launched on its career of popularity, but 
not until September 6, 1884, was it authoritatively de 
fined. The Critic of that date contained a note from Dr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, to the effect that the 
word was of Algonquin origin, and occurred in Elliot's 
Indian Bible, being used to translate such titles as lord, 
high captain, ‘chi f, great man, leader,orduke. In Mat- 
thew vi. 21 it occurs as mus 


arts of New England 


“vo mp. 

This reference is apparently an error, perhaps for 
Matthew xvi. 21. It occurs in Genesis xxxvi. 40, 
13, as the equivalent of “duke,” and it is used 
several times in 2 Samuel xxiii. in refe — to 
the “ mighty men” of King David. Mr. Norton 
further observes that the “ word aroused wide- 
spread philological discussion, which continued 
long after the campaign had ended. As is frequently 
the case in American politics, the word was used 
as a term of derision and reproach by one section, 
and accepted with a half-humorous sense of its 
aptness by the other.” 

As to the current use of the word, I may cite the 
following from the New York Tribune of July 8 of 
the present year :— 

“*A mugwump,’ according to one of the leading 
mugwump organs, ‘is a man who will not vote for an 
unfit candidate, nor for one who is diametrically opposed 
to his opinions and interests, simy ly has 
compaseed the “ regular nomination, This exp 
is furnished by the Boston Herald, and proves, what has 
been so often Reeneneteaied before, that ‘mugwumpery’ 
is closely allied to Phariseeism. For if this definition 
means anything, then voters who are not ‘ mugwumps’ 
are to be regarded as men who will vote for an unfit can- 
didate simply has compassed the regular 
nomination. Is that the difference between the ‘ mug- 
wump’and the ‘anti mugwump?’ The Jerald practically 


because he 


because he 


and had picked up the | 


After this the word seems 
Sun on | 


| Mr. Hatt going a little too far when he says that 


| taught to believe that the ‘‘ nondescript ” 


temple to pray talked in just that vein, 

Again, the general definition of a “ mu gwump,” 
observes the New York Nation (17th June, 1886), 
“is, we believe, a man who is unable for one reason 
or another to vote his regular party ticket. The 
regular party men speak of him as a ‘ holier-thap. 
thou man,’ a ‘ Pharisee,’ and a‘ kicker.’ All these 
definitions come back to the same point. In 
other words, the ‘mugwump’ is an independent 
voter.” 

I think it is certain from these citations that Mr, 
Reed’s definition is not sufficiently elastic, and 
that his derivation of the word is erroneous. 

A Mancuester Pytuacorgay, 


Beit Inscription (7 8. ii. 46).—This is an old 
rule for regulating “the use” of belfries, which 
might well be more frequently regarded than it is, 
I think the fourth line originally ran— 

When mirth and joy are on the wing. 
St. SwirHy, 


Tue Cinque Ports (7* §. ii. 61, 138).—Is not 
the armorial bearings of the Cinque Ports (which he 
describes as “ three nondescript charges, viz., three 
conjoined ships’ hulls having leonine prows ”’) throw 
light upon “the survival of Roman institutions” 
in that district; and again, when he says that 
“the three charges represent three Roman ports, 
which became five in Saxon times”? 

As a student of heraldry, I have always been 
character 


| of the Cinque Ports arms arises from the primitive 


way in which the impalement of armorial bearings 
was formerly carried out, namely, by dimidiation 
which, according to Boutell, appears to have been 
introduced into English heraldry temp. Edward 1), 
and which consisted in vertically cutting in half 
two coats of arms and forming a single armorial 
composition by joining the dexter half of one shield 
to the sinister half of the other, instead of, as in 
the modern practice, placing the two coats of arms 
side by side in their entirety, divided by a single 
vertical line, upon one shield. 

Viewed in this way, the Cinque Ports arms at 
once resolve themselves into England (three lions 
in pale passant gardant), dimidiating (7. e., impaling) 
three ships’ hulls. The arms of Ipswich are, I 
think, identically the same, and the arms of Great 
Yarmouth (England dimidiating three herrings 
naiant in pale) afford an instance of what Mr. 
Hatt might almost be tempted to call “ leonine” 


herrings. J. S. Upat. 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 
Mr. Turner cannot agree that the Welsh porth 


has any near relationship to the Norwegian fiord, 
yet he equatesthe Welsh porth with the Latin portus. 
Let me call my critic’s attention to the following 
segments from Prof Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’: 
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‘Pare-ford, 
Icel. fiorthr, Dan. fiord, Latin portus, a haven.” 
So, if the Welsh porth = Latin portus, it is allied to 
the Norwegian fiord. That is my position. 
A. H. 

Wittiam Ayvcmer (7™ §. ii. 27, 71).—I beg to | 
thank Dr. Jessorp, Hermentrupr, Mr. C, A. 
Warp, Mr. F. Noroare, and G, F, R. B. for their | 
answers to my query, and to make the following | 
remarks. Dr. Jessorp says, “No such name as | 
Aylmer occurs among the Bishops of Norwich.” 
The Bishop of Norwich at the time of the Norman 
Conquest was Ailmer, A2lmer, A°thelmer, or Athel- | 
mer, who was brother of Archbishop Stigand, to 
whom he succeeded, both being sons of Ailmer or | 
Athelmer, Elderman of Cornwall and Devon; and 
Athelmer, with the old-fashioned ye for the, is 
Ayelmer. Hermentrupe, with whom I should like 
to be allowed to correspond, mentions a “ William de 
Aylmere,” temp. Edward III. Can she say where 
an account of this gentleman can be found? Can 
Mr. C. A. Warp state his grounds for considering 
Ayreminne, Armine, Alymer, &c., varied spellings 
of the same name { JAPHET, 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by 
Horace Howard Furness.—Vol, VI. Othello. (Phila- 
delphia, J.B. Lippine ott & Co.) 

THIRTAEN years after the appearance of the first volume 

of what is known as the American Variorum Shake- 

speare, the sixth volume sees the light. As*H amilet’ 
occupies two volumes, five plays in all have in the 
course of that time been edited and given to the world, 

This slow rate of progress, which bids fair to consume 

successive generations of editors, is easily understood by 

those who know how colossal is the task undertaken. 

Each successive play is a monument of industry and a 

repertory of information, Next, perhaps, to * Hamlet, 

on which more has probably been written than on any 
single work since the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ * Othello’ is, to 
an editor, the most arduous of plays. Mr. Furness has, 
however, augmented difficulties which were, it might be 
thought, sufficiently arduous to stimulate the most ardent 
ambition, by adding to the disputes of the commentators 
as to the meaning of words and phrases, which are sup- 
plied in orthodox form as foot-notes, the opinions per- 
sonally expressed or recorded by othera of eminent 
actors. An interleaved copy of ‘Othello’ has thus been 
filled up for Mr. Furness by Mr. Edwin Booth, and the 


methods of interpretation of Lucius Junius Booth, of 


Fechter, and of Signor Salvini are all brought to bear. 
This is a new, and in many quarters will be a welcome 
feature. For the first time since he has edited thes 





plays, moreover, Mr. Furness has adopted as his text the 
first folio. Hitherto he has given us what he considered 
the best text, modernized in and corrected in 
various respects, Now, however, he supplies the exact 
text of the firat folio, and gives at the bottom of each 
page of text the readings of the following folios, the 
quartoes, and the various editors. This plan is likely to 
commend itself to scholars, As heretofore, the disqui- 
sitions upon the origin of the play, the costume, the 
measurement of the action, and other similar points, are 


Bperingy 


also forth, frith, firth, an eatuary ; | relegated to an appendix, in which also are given 


extracts from criticisms or comments upon the play, 
English, German, and French. How Mr, Furness accom- 
plishes a task such as he has undertaken is known to 
Shakspearian scholars, the good will and admiration of 
all of whom, with the friendship of most, he has obtained. 
A sensible and judicious preface justifies the line he has 
adopted in his new volume, and a touching dedication to 
the memory of his wife and fellow-worker tells how keen 
is still his sense of the loss he has sustuined. The work, 
considering the magnitude of the scale on which it is 
written, progresses well; and though he must, indeed, 
be a sanguine man who hopes to see the completed work 


| grace his shelves, yet all love to see the row of goodly 


volumes increasing in length and bringing within the 
reach such stores of knowledge as were never previously 
accessible, 


Richard Steele, By Austin Dobson. (Longmans & Co.) 
lo the library of “ English Worthies,”’ edited by Mr. 


Lang, Mr. Austin Dobson has contributed a life of 
Richard Steele which can scarcely iail to cast lustre 
upon the series. Rarely, indeed, has an equal amount 
of valuable and interesting information been crowded 


into a space equally small, and still more rarely has a 
book been published in which there is so much that is 
appetizing and so little that is redundant, In that 
century which Mr. Dobson loves and of 
which he is, in a sense, a posthumous laureate, there is, 
it may easily be conceived, no man with whom he has a 
higher sympathy than Steele. Knowing more about 
him than probably any other writer, he draws a portrait 
of the good-hearted, brilliant, popular, loyal, successful, 
impecunious, henpecked politician and essayist which 
lives before us, and with which we seem almost able to 
converse. Taking, with Leigh Hunt, a sympathetic 
view, and disputing alike the epigrammatic insolences 
of Macaulay and the sympathetic inaccuracy of Thack- 
eray, Mr. Dobson shows us what every one familiar with 
Steele and his surroundings must admit to be the man, 
is lenient to irregularities of life which were characteristic 
of the age, sympathetic to weaknesses which were not far 
removed from virtues, and eloquent upon the qualities 
which have endeared Steele to every reader of taste, 
So well arranged is, moreever, the little volume, and so 
gracefully written, the whole exercises an absolute fasci- 
nation, and the only annoyance the reader experiences 
is at the brevity of his enjoyment. In days in which 
great books, except upon tle most important subjects, 
are absolutely hopeless, a series of biographies like this 
would be a priceless collection. A necklace of such 
gems is, however, almost bc yond hope, and is altogether 
outside expectation, 
Tales and Rhymes Lindsey Foll-Speech. By 

Mabel Peacock, (Brigg, Geo. Jackson & S$ London, 

Bell & Sons.) 


nm the 


Tue tales and rhymes in this little book are preceded by 
in historical introduction of fifty-nine pages, under the 
heading, “ How it happens that we Live in Lincolnshire.” 
This is excellent in itself, but ite connexion with the 
isles, &c.. is not very obvious, and it does not touch on 


philology in any way. The tales are short narratives, 
such as the Lindsey peasuntry tell and hand on from 
generation to generation, and are, in fact, to them what 
Uncle Remus’s stories were to the negroes on the planta- 
tions. All are humorous, some very highly so. One is 


also pathetic ; und Miss Peacock has certainly not spoiled 
any of them in the telling. ‘Ihe dialect is extremely well 
rendered on the whole, and the writer has caught the true 
spirit of the tales, always making the best of her points 
and employing characteristic modes of expression, A 
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strong local colouring is perceptible in almost every page ; | full and fair history of the founding of Virginia—wig 


just what we should expect in tales which, like those of | brief biographies of the founders,” 
| * will be very grateful to any one for any data or infor 


the negroes, are the genuine product of talk among un- 
lettered folk, The tales are followed by a collection of 
riddles, mostly in rhyme, many of which appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ some years ago, But we miss an old favourite, 
too long to quote, “In comes two-legs.” Then come 
four original poetical pieces, one of which, ‘The Lin- 
colnshire Poacher,’ was first published in the Aca- 
demy in 1881. In these the pathetic character prevails, 
but they are not without touches of quaint humour, Of 
them it would scarcely be too much to say that regarded 
as poems they would do credit to the Laureate, and that 
the dialect is at least as well represented as in his pro 
ductions of a similar kind, Altogether Miss Peacock 
and ber numerous readers are to be congratulated on the 
success of this literary venture, which is, by the way, in 
its typography and general get-up highly creditable to 
the little town of Glandford, Brigg, where it has been 
printed. We venture to hope that a second and enlarged 
edition of the ‘Tales and Rhymes,’ or perhaps a second 
series, will be forthcoming at no very distant period. 


Lancashire W lls} roved at Richmond, 1681-1748. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, F.S.A. (Lancashire and 
Cheshire Record 8 ciety ) 

Tue present volume contains a mass of genealogical 

material of the highest value for those who ure inter- 

ested in North-country family history. It is also of no 
emall value to the student of family nomenclature. In- 
deed, if one were to take these volumes of Lancashire 
wills and compare the names with those in the ‘ Rich- 
mondshire Wills’ and ‘ Testamenta Eboracensia’ of the 

Surtees Society, and also with the very interesting lists of 

names in the ‘ Yorkshire Poll-Tax Records and Marriage 

Licences’ printed in the excellent Yorksh Are 

lo Journal, there is no doubt that a great deal of 

fresh light would be thrown upon the origin and the 
local and general history of English surnames. Britain, 

France, and Ireland are represented among the Lanca- 

shire wills, 1681-1748, but not Scotland, nor yet Eng- 

land. We have Shakeshaft and Shakestaff, in varying 
orthographies, but no Shakspeare, Col. Fishwick 
done good service alike to the genealogist and the anti- 
quary by his careful editing of the ‘ Lancashire Wills.’ 
H Punclu by Paul Allardyce 

(T. Fisher Unwin), has now reached a fourth and revised 

edition, Punctuation is, of course, an essential portion 

of style, and is, to a certain extent, individual, To those 
who are forming a style ‘ Stops’ may be useful. 


re @o 


cal 


has 


Stops; or, to ttle, 


An excellent introduction to the study of seaweeds, 
shells, and fossils, by Mr. Peter Gray, A.B.S.Edin., and 
Mr. RK. B. Woodward, of the British Musem, has been 
issued by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Mr. Witttam Teoo has issued 
edition of the useful‘ Handbook of English Coins 
Liewellynn Jewitt. 


a new and portable 
“er 
of 


Tue ancient British boat, late found at Brigg, in Lin- 
colnshire, will form the subject of an illustrated paper 
in the September number of Walford’s Antig 
which will also contain, among other articles, a paper on 
the ‘ Urientation of Churches in Hampshire. 

We learn that from November 1 the Cent 
eine will be published in England by Mr. T., 
Unwin. 


UATICAN, 


l- 


ry Ma 
Fisher 


Mr. ALEXANDER Browy, in a smal) pamphilet, entitled 
19,’ parts 





* New Views of Early Virginia History, 1606-16! 
of which were lately read before the American Historical 
Association, states that he is “very anxious to write a) 


and adds that he 


mation that may be of any value” to him in his work, 
Communications should be addressed to him at the Nop. 
wood Post Office, Nelson County, Virginia, U.S, 


Potices to Corresponvents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. Anprews (“ Work on the Hand "’).—The second 
edition of R. Beamish’s book, ‘The Psychonomy of the 
Hand,’ was published by F. Pitman, Paternoster Row, 
in 1865. An interesting review of the book is to be 
found in the Axthropological Review, vol. iii, (1865), 
p. 346, 

A. Munro (* Maiden Violin ").—There has only been 
one violin of any celebrity to which this n»me has been 
applied, It was exhibited in the special Exhibition of 
Antique Musical Instruments at South Kensington in 
1s72, and was thus described: “ Violin by A. Stradi- 
uarius, 1709, named ‘ La Pucelle."’ It was called “ The 
Maid” because of its perfect preservation. It was 
in Paris in 1840, and was sold to M. Leray, the banker, 
on whose death it passed to M. Glandaz 

A, M, (Nantes).—(“ Nor for Than.”) See ‘N. &Q) 
ih 8, xii, 502; 5 8. i, 12, 53,119,317. The origin has 
not been clearly made out, nor perheps can it be— 

‘ Youren,””) See Morris's edition of the * Ayenbite of 
Inwyt,’ p. lv. Morris says: “‘ Some few Midland dialects 
employ the forms ouren, youren, heren. ‘This seems to 
have arisen from the adjectival use of these forms, Ia 
the ‘Ayenbite’ we find thinen and Airen in the dative 
case.” No doubt the dative ‘hinen represents the A.-8, 
thinum.—Your query on “ Spun Butter ” shall appear, 

CorNHILL.—Standing by itself the sentence is not 
‘ strictly grammatical,” 

Jonatuan Bovcnrer (“Les Quatre Mendiants”).— 
The four mendicant orders are the Jacobins, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Augustins, and the Carmelites, After these 
are commonly named in France the four dried fruits 
usual at winter dessert—figs, raisins, filberte (avelines), 
and almonds, The allusion is sufficiently patent, See 
Littré, 

Curneert Breve (* Vamper”).—The name is fami- 


| liarly applied to an accompanist able to improvise an 


accompaniment to any song. 

Deryret (“ On the nail”).—See 1" 8. ix, 196, 384. 

CornicenpuM,—P. 160, col. 2, 1, 1, for “ paralable” 
read parcelable. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher —at the (Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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